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Will success spoil Henry Makow, boy columnist? 


Success came swiftly to Henry Makow. 


In four months Henry, an 11-year-old 
Ottawa schoolboy, has become a syn- 
dicated columnist appearing in news- 


papers from Cape Breton Island to Los 
Angeles and a television personality in 
Canada and the U.S. His best columns 
ire now being assembled for a book. 
The head of the hardest-bitten old news- 
paper professional might turn at such 
sudden fame. What will it do to Henry? 
‘He’s still the same polite, unobtru- 
sive boy he was when he first came in 
here.” says Bill Metcalfe, the manag- 
ing editor of the Ottawa Journal. Henry 
wrote Metcalfe in April suggesting an 
advice column for parents. Metcalfe was 
amused and a trifle suspicious — but 
he tried Henry out with some sample 
Metcalfe found his answers 
and fresh,” and Ask Henry 
became a weekly feature in the Journal. 
Henry's starting salary was $3 a week 
Henry now receives about $60 a week 
and his income is still rising. Shortly 
after his first column appeared, the To- 
Telegram News Service signed 
him to a year’s contract. The Telegram 
has placed the column in 14 Canadian 
newspapers from the St. John’s Tele- 
gram to the Victoria Times and in 21 
American newspapers from the 
Angeles Mirror to the Boston Globe 
The Telegram answers all Henry’s 
mail and sends him 15 to 20 letters a 
week to answer in his column. Henry 
has organized a file for his correspon- 
dence with subdivisions for A-Quality 
letters (which are most interesting), B- 
Quality letters (which aren’t so good), 
and Rejects (which he doesn’t answer ). 
“We try not to give him any questions 
that are beyond the ability of a bright 


problems 


sensible 


ronto 


Los 


Il-year-old boy to answer,” says Ray 
Argyle, the editor of the Telegram’s 
syndicate. Some sample questions and 
answers: 

DEAR HENRY: son, 10, 
euns. He has a very big collection 
of them, pistels and rifles. Just a few 
days pistol accidentally went 
was cleaning it. Luckily it 
just burned his arm. 1 want him to be 
more careful with them. 1 don’t want to 
take them away because it would break 
his heart. WOUNDED. 

Dear Wounded: Would you like the 
gun to break his heart? Henry. 


I havé a who 


loves 


azo tie 
off when he 





DEAR HENRY: My children would like 
to watch TV programs which are on late 


in the evening. Do you think they 
should wale h these late programs? 
DADDY | WANT TO SEE THE LATE MOVIE. 


Dear Late Late: I wouldn't like to 
answer this question because I would 
have to live up to my preaching. Henry. 

DEAR HENRY: My hoy in grade two is 
quite a good student. Sometimes he 
prints well but mostly his printing ts 
very bad. His teacher says he may have 
to fail unless his printing improves. 
How can he improve? WORRIED MOM. 


ON THE SHUTTLECOCK FRONT: 


Only two feathers from each wing of a 
goose are suitable for making badmin- 
ton shuttlecocks. They're called schrag- 
fahnen and their barbs are balanced 
evenly on both sides of the quill. Cana 
dian shuttlecock manufacturers need 
20,000,000 schragfahnen this year, but 
this will go down as the year when the 
schragfahnen crisis struck 

“It's been getting harder every year 
to round up our annual supply,” L. A. 
Moore, the vice-president of the Camp- 
bell Manufacturing Company of Toron- 
to, says. “But this vear, for some reason 
or other, the supply just seems to have 


dried up.” Moore has his own men, 


and Canada’s trade commissioners as 
well, searching the world for people 
who have goosefeathers they want to 


sell 

In previous years, countries in the 
Soviet bloc were reliable suppliers of 
goosefeathers but they seem to have 
that shuttlecocks have some 
importance. “Russia has mil- 
lions of schragfahnen.” Moore says, 
“but they won't sell them to the West 
and the other Communist countries are 
following Russia’s lead.” 

One big trouble is the state trading 
agency through which all business deals 
in a Communist country must be made. 

Sometimes they tell us they have so 
many hundred kilos available,” Moore 
says. “But instead of quoting a price 
they ask us how much we're prepared 
to pay. We name a price and then 


decided 
strategic 


they tell us they really have a much 
smaller amount on hand—sometimes as 





little as 10 percent of their original 
figure.” 

In the non-Communist countries and 
Asia, Moore thinks the schragfahnen 
shortage has been caused by the black 
market. “When people kill geese for 
the black market,” he says, “they don’t 
leave feathers lying around as evidence.” 

Campbell’s now have only a quarter 
of the schragfahnen they need most 
of them purchased from Yugoslavia— 


ULTRASONICS: 


Ultrasonic waves can’t be heard by the 
human ear —they're about 1,000,000 
times more penetrating than the shrill- 
est ambulance siren—but they can drill 
a hole through diamonds and they are 
the basis of some important new medi- 
cal techniques and some strange new 
machines. 

The man who probably knows more 
about ultrasonics than anyone else in 


North America is William Fortman 
who was born in Edmonton, Alta., 
studied in Germany before the war, 


and worked out secret engineering proj- 
ects in Britain during the war. He be- 
came interested in ultrasonics 15 years 
ago and is now the director of the 
Astrosonics Development Laboratories 
at Syosset, New York. Wearing special- 
ly designed earmuffs, and working in 
cork-lined labs, he produces the new 
machines that produce the ultrasonic 
waves. “It’s an exciting realm of un- 
limited power,” Fortman says, “but un- 


Dear Worried Mom: Give your boy 
practice and help him learn to print. If 
a boy could fail because of printing I 
wouldn't be in grade six. Henry. 

Henry’s marks at Fairfield School 
haven't. dropped since he started the 


column, but they haven't improved 
either. Once his father, a Polish-born 
National Research Council scientist, 


asked him why he didn’t try to be top 
of his class. “Too much responsibility,” 
Henry said. “I'd be afraid 1 might slip 
back.” He also told an interviewer on 
Ottawa’s CBOT that he could write a 
composition while he was watching TV 
and get 85% for it, but his teachers 
say his English is “middling.” 

Ray Argyle “Henry is just 
extraordinarily confident.” In New York 
last month, he held Jack Paar to a draw 
in a television interview and accom- 
panied Argyle to meetings with execu- 
tives of newspaper chains and the Pren- 
tice-Hall publishing house. Prentice-Hall 
will publish a book of Henry’s most 
interesting columns in the fall. “He 
was just delightful,” Argyle explains, 
“and he didn’t spoil anything by talk- 
ing too much.” 

Some of Henry’s neighbors don't 
think he’s so delightful. “After this,” 
one “he'll be a little monster.” 
Henry still writes the column by him- 
self and /is father still gives him advice. 
“But when he does,” Henry says, “I 
tell him to go to the Citizen and start 
his own column.” 

Argyle thinks Ask Henry will last two 
years before the novelty wears off, but 
Henry is convinced it will last longer 
“When I get too old to write it,” he 
says, “I can train my younger brother 
for the job.” ~ 


says, 


says, 


no schragfahnen 


and they are using a third, slightly lop- 
sided, feather from the goose’s wing 
and trimming one side to make it sym- 
metrical. The company’s biggest hope 
is a Canadian trade commissioner who 
claims to have located a promising new 
supply of goose feathers. But Moore 
won't say where the supplier is. Other 
shuttlecock men, caught short of 
schragfahnen, might get there first 
—ROYD BEAMISH 


weird new world 


like most of the so-called ‘glamour 
sciences, ultrasonics have a_ personal 
application.” 


Some of the things that ultrasonics 
are already—or shortly will be—doing 
cleaning coins, surgical instruments and 
jewellery by shaking the dirt loose; 
cleaning air that comes from industrial 
chimneys by pushing small, lighter-than- 
air particles together into big, heavier- 
than-air particles; 
curing brain tumors and Parkinson's 
Disease (which affects a small nerve in 
the brain) by passing harmlessly 
through brain tissue until focused on 
the diseased area, which is then destroy- 
ed without the rest of the patient losing 
any blood; 
clearing air around airports of fog by 
condensing the moisture into big rain 
drops that fall to the ground; 
cracking the gristle in steaks, roasts 
and chops without damaging the meat. 

—MELVIN SHESTACK 








WATCH FOR 


A COMEBACK AT GANDER: the 
new airport there, which 
the Department of Transport $3,- 
500,000 and was opened by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1959 but which has 
been little used since because 19 
of the 20 airlines that once stopped 
there to refuel their propeller-driven 
planes now send passengers 
the Atlantic in non-stop jets. Only 
the Department of Transport’s own 


cost 


across 


Trans-Canada Air Lines still goes 
regularly to Gander 
But last month the Irish airline 


Aer Lingus decided to start using 
Gander for its short-range jets trav 
eling between Dublin and New 
York, the federal government open- 
ed Terra Nova park a few miles 
from the airport, and, most promis 
ing of all for the 8,500 residents of 
the town of Gander, a shop was 
opened at the airport to sell goods 
duty-free to international airline 
passengers. Before jets reduced the 
stopover traffic, duty-free shops at 
Shannon Airport were Ireland’s sec 
ond-greatest (after the export of 


breeding cattle) source of dollar 
revenue. 
THE NEXT CONACHER. Dave, 


the second son of the late Big Train, 
is working with the Toronto Argo- 
naut football club. If he makes it 


he'll be the sixth Conacher in Cana- 
professional 


dian sports, and the 





dynasty hasn’t ended yet. Dave has 
a younger brother. Bryan, who play- 
ed hockey at Upper Canada College 
and Toronto Marlboros and. will 
enter university this fall 


DEHYDRATED FROZEN FOODS 
that can be stored on a cupboard 
shelf. Put out by a U.S. meat-pack 
ing company, they're flash frozen, 
specially treated to vaporize the 
moisture trapped in the ice crystals, 
and then packaged in moisture-proof 
containers. To prepare them for 
cooking, the cook simply soaks them 
in water. They'll keep for two years 
at room temperature. 


PHOTOS of funeral flowers: Since 
many people order flowers by phone 
and don’t know which bouquet at 
the coffin is theirs, some funeral 
directors are snapping colored trans- 
parencies and sending them to the 
donors as “permanent memorial rec- 
ords of the departed.” The photos 
aren't itemized on the bill; the under- 
takers describe them as “part of the 
personal service given to the be- 
reaved.” 
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EDITORIAL: What the O'Leary Commission's report did and did not say 


WE HAVE OFTEN WONDERED how a Cuban, a Chinese or an 
Indian feels. reading Time magazine’s account of events in his country 
Now we know. Since a Canadian royal commission had the impertin- 
ence to recommend, and a Canadian government to contemplate, action 
displeasing to Time, this Canadian event is being reported in the 
peculiar style Time normally reserves for less happier lands. 

It's instructive to note how few actual misstatements are required 
to achieve a totally false impression. In this case only one is really 


essential the charge, repeated in all 


fime’s proclamations on the 
subject 


will be 


that Canadian readers will be “deprived” of Time, that Time 


hanned, excluded. driven from 


Canada. if the report of the 
O'Leary commission on publications is implemented 

Time will be no more excluded than 
All 
admitted to Canada, from the Atlantic 
Match to The 


S. Means severe competition for Canadian periodicals, 


[his of course is quite untrue 
l ife 
foreign publications are 
Monthly to 


flood from the | 


its sister or its chief competitor Newsweek, ts excluded now 
freely 
Prue Corfessions and from Paris Pravda 
but the O’Leary commission could see no way of protecting them with 
restricting the free flow of information, and this it was determined 
not to do. So if every recommendation of the O'Leary report were to 
become law. Time would still have free access to Canada with as much 
Canadian news as tt thinks worth printing 

ihe only restriction proposed ts directed against a form of commer 


cial dumping that is, the commission found, unique in all the world 


Phis is the dumping of costly editorial material, virtually free of charge, 
as a means of selling advertising space. 

Time’s “Canadian” edition is about one-tenth Canadian in content, 
and nine-tenths a reprint of its U. S. parent. For this material, accord- 
Time of Canada pays to the U. S. head 

Time spokesmen testified that these 
bookkeeping reports were not actually true, and that the real cost of 


the Canadian edition is higher, but the O'Leary report remarks: “We 


ing to its own audited accounts 


office less than a cent a copy 


find it difficult not to accept the audited financial statements of the 
company.” 

With their editorial content thus cheaply supplied, Time and the 
S.) offer a 
kind of foreign competition that Canadian periodicals can hardly meet. 


Reader’s Digest (which is similarly provided from the U 


Canadian publishers have argued, and the O’Leary commission has 
agreed, that they cannot survive it much longer. And since the O’Leary 


commission also believes that “a periodical press is essential to the 


Canadian nation, no more to be produced for us by outlanders than our 


statute books.” it has suggested certain means of correcting a unique 


and intolerable situation. 


Two governments of Canada, drawn from opposing political par- 


ties. have indicated that they agree in principle with the commission’s 
appraisal of the problem. The present government is now considering 
what should be done about it. This, and no more than this, is what 
all the fuss is about. 





MAILBAGS: Grounds for a happy ‘mutual relationship” / Obnoxious Canadians in Europe 


Seldom have | read 


1 more spurious oF author stating that he is a Christian 
itlogical thesis than Rev. Ray Goodall’s minister, and in almost the next breath 
Let's Disqualify Adultery as Grounds he makes it abundantly clear that he 
for Divorce (For the Sake of Argu regards the Bible as some sort of col 
ment, July 1), nor one likely to do lection of fables conjured up by ancient 
more harm to the institution of mar religious elders. It would seem that the 
riage. Like most churchmen, Mr. Good word “Christian” is fast becoming one 
all evidently considers marriage as of those words that the modern world 
something innately sacred and divinely including many modern clergy—toss 
inspired. It is nothing of the sort. It ts about very lightly NORMAN BUTT 


simply a legal recognition of a mutual NAKUSP. BC 


relationship between the sexes, a social 





contract. Its primary object ts the pres Not-so-innocents abroad 
ervation of the moral and physical 
health of the community and the happi As a Canadian living abroad, I read 
ness resulting from a loving and faith with interest Donald Gordon’s article 
ful union. The two elements, faithful Canadians, Stay Home in the June 17 
nes na love ire nsepaurable When issu lam vlad that someone has final 
either destro nit beco \ lv taken time to point out that ot 
mocke ind mo ISC { mood nam n Europe is in danger of 
lissolved. Toa s hat infidelit whe comir Ver badly tarnished. Cana 
undiscoy d, do no h n 1 4 hans too indoctrinated at hom 
plet evuing of th | tion. ty } hat th ire | lik 
no nvat bl 1s 1 ma M 
Cw iil 40) j 1 ‘ den 
th my pa nmi ( 
ma i wilh | unta ful po 
! i | Tali yf i ; 
\ \ ’ 
e l i \ | ix Rk 
Can “0 | h 
. nm 4 . ig 
H \ \ ar 1 tt ! i n 
C uw ¢ nad 1 rh 
mt quot \ i n Pr 
fro Ani Morre Lit I 
Cott tre t y I it 
novel nor do ira I I at Ame i an ha 
it me Mi ! i | C anad fiat | I hable 
Ath AGEN \ ) | nborn diplomacy. The 
i iny obnoxious Canadian 
\/ G \/ ftin ound the continent as Amet 
poor. The ( ( ! cans. I ypeans are just beginning to 
rib f 1) VJ l I two nationalities come 
Gilt fre s breezing ¢ to visit them from North 
Americ ! some day they are going 
’ In the second paragraph we find the lo re hat some of those loud-talk- 
2 


ing Americans with all the money are if he was shot by them not only one 
Canadians.—-JOAN HENNESSEY, DOUAI — but both of them would hang. Now the 


(NORD), FRANCI question that | would like to ask Mr 


Baird is: Where would you be today, 
sir, if the death penalty had been abol- 
ished? I D 


The Kennedys in Canada 


SHEARDOWN, GRAND 
Ihe photographs of the Kennedys are CENTRE, ALTA 
colorful) and attractive (Presidential 
Party, July 1), but they should not The U.S. wins again 
have been allowed to dominate the 
July 1 issue to the exclusion of prac In Foothotes (Background, July 1) you 
tically all Canadian material related to state that Canada with 10 women out 
Dominion Day. The only reference | of 365 parliamentarians is “ahead of 
noticed to our national holiday was a the United States” (15 women out of 
passing mention in the editorial 435) in women in politics. | think you 
MERLE STOREY, OTTAWA 
¥ Did both the President and Mrs 
Kennedy reverse their hair styles for 
vour July | cover? JANET FINGARSON, 
WILLOWDATI ON! 
Thy lial) M4 


Posterity for Coyne? 





Mavbe James Coyne is nuts (I am no 
economist) but. s I salute him be 
\ h iys What he means and means 
what he says (James Coyne and the 
Gil Debate | Canada Possible” 
j \ ma he las the courage 
of | convictions and speaks out wil 
« nembered lomeg after all the pussy 
ooun nealy - mouthed — politicians 
vave received their just deserts: obh 
VIOl R ISBORG NNAPOLIS ROYAL, 
NS 


are wrong. By my calculations 10 


is approximately while 15 435 ts 


A life saved by the death penalty? 3.4 It seems to me. then, that Can- 
ada is ( behind the United States 
1 read with interest lawyer Vaughan THOMAS J. MESSENGER, CALGARY 
Baird’s article. Enter Two Murderers 
as told to Ralph Hedlin in the June 17 Our figures on Congress were wrone: 
issue Of Maclean’s. If | understand him they should read 5 omen out of 
correctly Mr. Baird stated that he owes 537 (not 435) But read Viessengzer 
his life to the fact that he was able to v sull right. The percentages are: Can- 
persuade the two escaped convicts that ada 2.739, the U.S 2.792. *& 
Authorized as second-class mail. Post Office Department, Ottawa, 








‘The man that got away 


When George Martin goes fishing he gets away from 
his worries. He forgets about missiles, taxes and the 
other problems that are a part of daily living. 

The only part of his daily living that George brought 
with him today is his car. And that is no worry. It was 
made by General Motors and, like millions of other 
Canadians, George takes GM quality for granted. 
Today, let the fish and General Motors do the worrying. 


At GM, quality is made up of many things. It’s our 


GENERAL MOTORS IN 


General Motors of Canada, Limited 
Oshawa and Windsor 


The McKinnon Industries, Limited 
St. Catharines 


careful training of people, the constant checking of 
materials, workmanship and product performance. It’s 
the innumerable research projects, the pioneering of 
new designs and engineering methods. And more. 

General Motors quality is a real thing. It shows up 
in every one of our GM products .. . cars, trucks and 
buses, Frigidaire appliances, Diesel locomotives. Day 
in and day out you can take General Motors quality for 
granted because we don’t. 


IA NADA 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited 


Searborougl 


General Motors Diesel Limited 
London 








The world’s largest annual AUGUST 18 
exhibition opens to Labour Day 


earlier this year SEPTEMBER 4 





CARLADLAN 
NATIONAL. 
= xXHIESITION 


TORONTO 


It’s the ‘Show Window of Canada.”’ See the newest industrial and manufactured 





products on display ... agriculture, science, the arts, crafts and hobbies, and 
Canada’s natural resources. There's music, entertainment and sports for everyone, 


EVENING GRANDSTAND SHOW 
“THE GLORY OF CANADA” 


a dazzling spectacular 


with a live cast of 500 
produced by Jack Arthur 
featuring the 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police MAMMOTH SHRINE CIRCUS 





in their internationally famous AT THE AFTERNOON GRAND- 
Musical Ride STANDSHOW, AUG.2!1 toSEPT.2 
Showtime 8:15 p.m.—Aug. 18 to Sept. 2 Clowns, aerialists, animals, top acts 


GIGANTIC FIREWORKS DISPLAY {over the world in this tamed 


three ring circus. 


Write now for advance ticket order form 


WIN A NEW 


CHEVROLET 


Bel-Air Sedan 
14 FREE CARS, one each night at the Grandstand 


SEE MEDISCOPE DAILY. Learn MIRROR ON THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 
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A MilE OF MiRTH ON THE MiDWAY 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION + TORONTO, CANADA 
FRIL, AUG. 18TH TO LABOR DAY SEPT. 4TH 


W. P. Freyseng, President Hiram E. McCailum,'Genera/ Manager 
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IHE NEW PARTY will go the way of 
other progressive movements if it Is 
turned into a neo-liberal party. 

There are many of us who, after 
many years of promoting the socialist 
idea through the CCF, hailed the 
idea of a new party in which the 
CCF and the trade union movement 
could merge their political efforts. It 
seemed to us to be a sign that the 
Canadian labor movement was at last 
coming to realize that it must follow 
in the footsteps of labor in Britain 
and help build a party committed to 

radical transformation of the econ- 
omy. We also agreed that such a 
party must be free from narrow hair- 
splitting socialist doctrine and time- 
worn cliches. and endeavor to enlist 
as large a section of the public as 
possible in this task of remolding 
Canadian society. 

But since the plans for the New 
Party got under way, some misgiv- 
ngs heve arisen, not only among 
CCF supporters but also among many 
sections of the union movement 
loubts us to the purposes of some 
who have played an important part 
in formulating those plans. In_ post- 
tions of power and influence, in both 
the CCF and the unions, are men 
who see the New Party in terms of 
a mildly leftist liberalism rather than 
as a new political force to guide Can- 
ada through the revolution of our 


times. 
Public ownership is just that 


This trend became evident at the 
seminars” held tn various parts of 
the country. Papers prepared for dis 
cussion at these gatherings revealed 
a strong tendency to back away from 
any consideration of a basic social 
transformation. The emphasis was on 
better labor legislation, more generous 
pensions, better housing and improved 
health services all the apparatus of 
the welfare state 

It is true that passing mention was 
made of the possibility of public 
ownership of some monopolies such 
as utilities but this was coupled with 
the declaration that public owner- 


ship should no longer occupy a cen- 


tral position and = with warnings 
igainst public ownership — tor the 
sake of public ownership.” This 
phrase, an increasingly popular one 


in some New Party circles, may have 
a meaning, but if so it is one that 
vas always escaped this writer. There 
seems to be in it the implication 
hat socialists have advocated public 
ind co-operative ownership just for 
the hell of it, rather than as a means 
to an end. In a public address in 
Calgary six months ago, Premier 
Douglas of Saskatchewan hammered 
with great emphasis on the theme 
that while the policies of the CCF 
had been appropriate to the Hungry 
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if it’s a mere 
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Thirties, they are largely irrelevant 
ind inapplicable to the “affluent so- 
ciety” of today. Following very close- 
y the line set out with such beguiling 
wit by Professor John Kenneth Gal- 
oraith in his book of that name, 
Douglas told his audience that today 
we should not be so much concerned 
with the ownership of productive fa- 
cilities as with the distribution of the 
wealth produced, much more of 
which must be channeled into the 
“public sector” and less to the “pri- 
vate sector.” But like Professor Gal- 
braith, Premier Douglas stopped short 
of telling us how this is to’ be 
achieved within the confines of an 
economic organization that leaves the 
surplus wealth in private hands whose 
interest in the public sector is mini- 
mal to say the least. 

More recently Premier Douglas 
expressed similar views in Victoria 
In his inimitably witty style he drew 
the old analogy between capitalist 
economy and a cream separator. He 
described some of the workers filling 
the bowl with raw materials while 
others turn the handle of industrial 
manufacture, only to find that the 
Owner monopolizes the cream spout. 
But at this point Douglas made 
haste to assure his audience that the 
New Party has no desire or inten- 
tion of taking the separator away 
from its owner—“all we want is some 
of the cream.” 

But he failed to tell us how the 
owner is to be persuaded to install a 
bypass to carry the cream out the 
skim-milk spout into the waiting 
mouths of the workers. While Doug- 
las and those of like mind are 
warning us of the folly of “public 
ownership for the sake of public 
ownership,” they would do well to 
ponder the fact that the owners of 
private industry have a similar aver- 
sion to “private ownership for the 
sake of private ownership.” They 
want the cream, not the fun of own- 
ing the separator 

Premier Douglas is not alone as 
an apostle for the new socialist gospel 
according to St. John Galbraith. Stan- 
ley Knowles, formerly a CCF MP 
and now executive vice-president of 
the Canadian Labor Congress and 
chairman of the New Party Com 
mittee, recently published a _ book 
under the simple but authoritative 
title The New Party. In it we find 
that one of the primary reasons for 
the formation of a new political party 
is to restore public confidence in par- 
liament, shattered, according to 
Knowles, by the degeneration of the 
Conservative and Liberal parties into 
“tweedledum and tweedledee.” One 
who does not share Stanley Knowles’s 
intense preoccupation with parliament 
and its procedures may be pardoned 
for doubting if the general public is 
as concerned CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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One of the largest insurance groups in the world. Well 
over 100 years old .. . but young in outlook. A company 
which has helped pioneer Canada which marched 
West with the railroads — which shared in the risks of 
development and which is still pioneering and ex- 
panding. One of the few groups today which can write 
all the major types of insurance . . . ready to serve your 
business and domestic insurance requirements, through 
your own insurance agent. 


It’s nice to know, wherever you are 
“ROYAL-GLOBE IS THERE” 


ROVAL- GLOBE 


bey. s INSURANCE GROUP 


Insuring 
Canadians 
for over 
100 years 





Royal Insurance Company Limited « Liverpool &London &Globe Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Hudson Bay Insurance Company «+ The Globe Indemnity Company of Canada 


HALIFAX « MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢« WINNIPEG * CALGARY * VANCOUVER 
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For a lifetime of luxury underfoot 


there’s nothing in the world like WOOD 


A father’s fun with his son, a daughter’s devotion Yet look beyond this surface beauty to wood’s 
to her dolls these are family values as comfort- hard core of practicality ... ease of care, resistance 
ing and enduring as the warm, richly-grained to dents, outstanding insulating qualities... all 
floors beneath their feet. A thousand tiny foot- facets of wood’s permanent value in your home. 
steps, a lifetime of constant wear, cannot dim the 

lustrous patina, the natural beauty of wood floors. CANADIAN WOOD DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
FREE BOOKLE W W Ay ttaw t Ask t S 
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Tim Buck who rose to the party leadership on Stalin's coattails, had to 


THE SLOW COMEBACK 


BY DAVID LEWIS STEIN 


Tim Buck, the jaunty former machinist who is, at 
seventy, the oldest Communist leader in the world, 
will step down from the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of Canada at the end of this year. 
His successor will inherit an organization that almost 
destroyed itself four years ago but is now unrfied, 


active 


, 


and anwious to rebuild its political influence 


The cannibalistic inner-party struggle of 1956 and 1957 drove out the 
party's popular leaders, shattered its support among Jews and French 
Canadians and shrivelled the membership trom 4,000 to 2.000, but it 
did not destroy the party. For a year the Communists convalesced in 
silence, but since 1959 they have more than doubled their membership, 
organized a Marxist Study Centre, reorganized their youth section and 
revived their French-language newspaper. 

Communists’ influence will be in direct proportion to our member- 
ship,” says Leslie Morris, the party’s silver-haired secretary of education 
The party claims 6,000 members but probably has closer to 4,500, 
organized in 631 clubs from Quebec to British Columbia, with the 
heaviest concentrations in Ontario, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Here is 


reasonable summary of their influence at present: 


IN TRADE UNIONS affiliated with the Canadian Labor Congress there are 


no Communist leaders the CLC constitution bars them and almost 


no Communist influence among the rank and file. Two B.C. unions 


with a total membership of 7,600 have Communist leaders and are 
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turnabout four vears ago: to keep his hold, he denounced Joseph Stalin 


CANADA’S COMMUNISTS 


therefore excluded from the B.C. Federation of Labor, a CLC affiliate 


Two large national unions. excluded from the Canadian Labor Congress 
because they do not bar Communists from their leadership, face troubles 


that could destroy them 


AMONG VOTERS, the high point of CP influence was 1946 one MP 
three MLAs. four aldermen and four school trustees were in office 

and the low point was 1958 when the Communists had only one alder 
man and one school trustee. both elected from Winnipeg’s run-down 
and radical north end. In 1960, the north end added a second Com 
school 


munist to the city council and a second Communist to the 


board, raising the total of elected Communists to four 


INSIDE “PROGRESSIVE” ORGANIZATIONS, © P influence ts still strong. but non 
Communist membership in these organizations ts fading. Once the 
party's greatest source of strength. they are now its biggest problem 

Appraising these facts. Tim Buck sits in his spacious, wood-paneled 
office on the second floor of the party’s national office in Toronto, and 
professes to see “a new political ferment that is bound to affect the 
fortunes of our party.” Buck’s step is still bouncy, his blue eves are still 
clear and his melodious voice can still move the faithful. but at the 
party's next convention he will kick himself upstairs to a speaking and 
writing job. Below him is an old guard almost as elderly as Buck 
himself, and a young guard that lacks a conspicuous public figure. They 
are the tough, doctrinajre survivors of the fight that tore the party apart 
four years ago 

The fight began when Canadian Communists suddenly discovered 
how many crimes the Russians had hidden trom them and how insig 
nificant their party was to the Russian leaders. The fight centred around 
Salsberg 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


two men lim Buck. the orthodox bureaucrat. and J. B 


the emotional rebel -— but was more than 
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THE RIVERS 
OF CANADA: 








‘The Ottawa 


‘Next to the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa ts the most 
historical river in Canada, so Mmportant in the nation’s 
development that it is hard to imagine that Canada 


ade ? 
could have come into being without it fs 


BY HUGH MacLENNAN 


LINTING BY \COUES DE TFONNANCOUR 


Nor tonG aco the Supreme Court of Canada brought 
down a ruling in one of the most complex and romantic 


come betore a Canadian bench and the 


ises ever tk 
Ottawa River was the cause of tt 

\ few vears age the Hvydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario decided to build a dam in the Des 
Jouachims region of the Ottaw; despite the protests ol 
some of the lumbering interests. Now the dam ts finishec 
ind the Ottawa has a new lake. an artificial one some 
ninety mites long As the rivers current is dead in the 
lake, the lumbermen must now tow their logs in barrel 
booms tstead of driving them ind this increases their 
costs. Naturally they took action tor compensation They 
lost their case. on the general ruling that a river ts 


Wailabdle to anyon who can use tt 


It is unlikely. however. that any of the participants 
guessed. at the beginning of this case, into what entangle- 
ments the ancient history ot the Ottawa would lead 


them betore the allair was settled 

For the Ottawa in this section not only belongs equal- 
ly to Quebee and Ontario, many of the rights along the 
river depend on leases older than Confederation. Here. as 
is inevitable. the English Common Law practised in 
Ontario clashes with the Civil Code of Quebe: Nor is 


this all, for the history of log driving happens to be 
much older than Canada. Indeed this practice. which so 
many Canadians assume is native, goes all the wav back 


to Biblical times 


And Hiram sent unto Solomon, saying I will do 


all thy desire concerning timber of cedar and con 
cerning timber of fir. My servants shall bring them trom 
Lebanon unto the sea: and | will convey them by floats 
unto the place that thou shalt appoint me.’ 


Log driving, so tar as is Known, was neve! 


prac tised 


by the Romans or by the men CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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THIS LIFETIME IN CANADA 


The best of Ralph Allen's 
remarkable new book, 
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VIMY AND PASSCHENDAELE: 
CANADA’S BRAVEST AND BLACKEST HOURS 


At Vimy Ridge in 1917 Canada’s forces won this nation’s most 
renowned victory. But the heroic memory was almost buried 


in the dismal swamp with the lovely name— Passchendaele 


BY RALPH ALLEN 


ON THE NORTHERN PLAIN of France. standing 
above slag heaps and beneath an overcast o 
smoke trom the coal towns of Lille and Lens. 
two high columns of stone leap up trom the 
summit of a long hill. Nearly any spring o1 
summer day within the last forty vears it has 
been possible to see a tourist or two, or perhaps 
ten or twenty or a hundred. walking caretull 
up the long. not very steep hill. up the steps to 
the shafts of stone stopping to tuke a photo 
graph or two and then going back down the 
hill. Otten there will be a greying and mildly 
irl 
might be there as well. grandchildren now most 
likely 

The place these people have come to ts the 
Though there are other places 
a good deal like Vimy Ridge on the industrial 


plains of northern Europe 


complaining woman in tow. A boy or a 


children in the earlier vears 
ridge of Vimy 


there is none the 
same in the heart and history of Canada. Hert 
in April 1917 the Canadian Corps fought and 


won a great though largely fruitless battle 


A 
tee eg ey ne 
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Here their country learned to its great pride 
and faint dismay that it had become an impor 
tant factor in the destiny of nations 

The Vimy Ridge in 1917 stood at the heart 
of an escarpment, seven miles long, on which 
the Germans had anchored their whole position 
in northern Europe. Like Ypres and Verdun, 
Vimy was already a celebrated place-name. The 
Germans had dug in there in 1914. The French 
had tried to dislodge them in 1915. Now, in 
April of 1917, the ridge had both a military 
and a spiritual meaning. It was part of a com 
plex of forts, redoubts. dormitories, parlors 
and passegeways that in contrast to the mudaly 
wallows of Ypres and the Somme seemed ‘al 
most luxurious. On the high dry ground of the 
escarpment and the slopes leading up to it, the 
Germans had had two full years in which to 
vuild and improve their permanent trenches 
Here the Hollywood version of a Prussian 
battalion commander with his monocle, his bird 
and his bottle was not only possible but occa- 


sionally true 


Behind the front CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
fie Canadians frnone the prizes taken 
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irst report on extrasensory powers among Canadians 


A young and still contradictory “seience” may be on the threshold of the most 
exciting discoveries ever made about the human mind. Here is a science writei’s 
account of the present state of this serious study of the mind’s magic, and his 


report O}) the fist survey of these powers QNLOIUG Canadians 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


Vaclean’s Associate Edito 


ON HE MORNING of July 7, 1959, Mrs way she referred to isnt even open to the ent state of understanding, can be compared to 
Madeleine Andress, a 47-year-old) Ontario public vet. The road crew is still paving it.” magic and witchcraft. After years of observa 
teacher. was asleep in her bed in the Brockville Late in the evening of July 10—three days tion and experiment. a growing number of 
General Hospital where she was a patient. She late Gary, with two triends, was speeding serious scientists. headed by Dr. J. B. Rhine 
had ua horrible dream The scene was an un- home to tell his mother about the new job ot Duke University. believe the tollowing Psi 
completed stretch of highway twenty-two miles he had landed lo save time, he decided to powers exist ino many otherwise normal hu- 
away near the Ivy Lea Bridge. which traverses short-cut through the new highway. stil under man beings 
the St. Lawrenc River. She could distinctly construction. In the darkness. he tailed to see PRECOGNITION: Some people can accurately pre- 
see her twenty-year-old son Gary in a ditch t parked road-paving machine and ran smack dict events betore they happe 
splattered with mud and blood His car was ito it. When the police arrived, they tound CLAIRVOYANCE: Some people can “see.” in every 
a total wreck the two passengers dead. Gary was lying in detail, events happening in places tar away 
Mrs. Andress was frantic when she awoke the ditch, unconscious and seriously injured,. TELEPATHY: Some people can “see” into the 
She said to her nurse. “Phone the police and in the very spot where his mother had reported minds of other people and know what they re 
make sure that Gary ts all right.” Failing to the mishap three days earlier thinking and feeling 
reassure her that “it was only a dream.” the Such well-authenticated cases, in which the These three phenomena precognition, 
nurse put through the call human mind has been able to bridge the gap clairvoyance and telepathy ure known as 
The records ot the Brockville detachment of time and space, are so numerous that Dr. ESP or extrasensory perception. A related phe 
of the Ontario Provincial Police show that the Gardner Murphy, research director of the Men- nomenon ts 
call was received on July 7 at 9.32 a.m ninger Foundation and ex-president of the PSYCHOKINESIS (PK): Some people. by mental 
Constable Leonard Reid checked the night American Psychological Association, says: “We prowess, can influence matter 
logbook. then sent out a cruiser to Investigate ire Standing on the threshold of a huge, un The claim that some people have one or 
the scene of the reported accident known world.’ more of these powers is rejected by the ma- 
He called back to the hospital: “Tell Mrs Dr. Gardner was referring to the field of jority of contemporary scientists, because Psi 
Andress to stop worrying. There have been parapsychology. which encompasses “Pst” or can't be explained by any existing scientific 
no accidents in the vicinity. Anyway, the high- daranormal” experiences which, at our pres- theories. CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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The day the ESP scientists tested me page 12 


Barbara Moon calls on Dir. J. B. Rhine at his Duke University laboratory 


ESP among Canadians: a gallery page 14 


Eight men and women who have had extrasensory experiences tell their stores 


Do you have the ESP power of precognition? page 19 


Now you can find out: the first national test of ESP ability appears here. Fill in your IBM 
card, attached following page 16, to take part in this simple experiment 
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The day 
the ESP scientists 
tested me 


A Maclean’s staff writer calls on the 
international leader of ESP research, 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, at his parapsychology 


laboratory and learns that while some 


people may have unexplained powe rs, 


in her case there are no powers to 


explain BY BARBARA MOON 





PSYCHOKINESIS 


Her 
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I RECENTLY SPENT TWO DAYS at the parapsychology 
Duke University in N.C 
B. Rhine 1 Vigorous SiXty-five-year- 


silver 


laboratory of 
where Dr. J 
old 


beetling eyebrows 


Durham 


with hair and small. shrewd under 


eves 
has spent the past thirty-three 


years In an almost unfriended attempt to put the 


study of telepathy, clairvoyance and other such 


sleights-of-mind on a respectable scientific footing 
It has been a struggle, but he and his associates have 
had a modest success and one of the first things 


Rhine told 
o'clock on a hot June morning was that a couple of 


me when I presented myself at nine 


years ago a letter from Japan exiguous!y addressed 
to “Hon North Carolina” 


warded directly to the 


Research, had been for- 


laboratory 
He presented this incident as a function of growing 


reputation rather than of telepathy, so I was not 


unduly surprised when he asked me to remind him 
of exactly what I was there to do 


| said my instructions from home office were to 


submit to the laboratory procedures he and his stafl 
developed for 


have determining the existence and 


extent of a subject’s extrasensory powers 
Rhine said kindly, “The press has been our great 


friend through the years. They have taken an interest 


The public, too, has accepted us. Our work is more 
important now than ever before. The existence of 
a faculty in man that cannot be mechanically ex- 
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GENERAL ESP 


’ } J, ' 
is a double test that measures either telepathy or clau 
can indicate etther Miiss Moon sat in a separate room 
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lower 
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plained is the Western world’s best answer to dia- 


lectical materialism. Our greatest difficulties have 
come from our professional -colleagues who are in- 
clined to be. shall we say, conservative. But now 


We are beginning to attract worthwhile young people 
at the student level. They write to ask how to prepare 
for study in parapsychology and we try to help them 
as best we can. We have to weed out a number who 
ire, shall we say, too high-strung in their interest.” 


He excused himself, looking thoughtful, and pres- 


ently I was joined by his assistant director, Dr. J 
Gaither Pratt, a bespectacled man with a ftussy 
manner, and a bow tie clipped to his shirt pocket 
“Our experiments have revealed that ESP and _ its 


allied effects are normal capacities which are basi- 


cally unconscious in their operation,” he said briskly. 
“Our emphasis is no longer upon proving ESP but 
on learning something about its nature. Among other 
things we are trying to find the best conditions for its 
operation and we have done experiments with light 


versus dark rooms, with hypnotism, with alcohol 


and drugs, and with game situations. Some of our 


subjects work best when they are relaxed and others 
But 


achieve a good score in a test produce a significant 


when they concentrate sometimes efforts to 


trend in the opposite direction -— the so-called psi- 


missing effect. Various things can alfect a subject's 


scoring, among them bore- CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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HOW SHE REACTED TO THE TESTS 
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I'm no authority on weird and strang ippen- My family and I locked up our home and left 

ines. Tm not eve particular nterested town for a two-week vacation. On a Thursday 

them. But | can clearly recall two experiences night. | had a dream tn which I could vividly 

| had when I was living wit grandmothe! see a burglar breaking glass panel on the 

" hov that still batfle 1 tront door, opening the lock. and going inside 
At two lock « morning h doze the hous 


plates went hurtling down from « shelf and 1 was so distressed that | woke my husband 
nashed 1 y small piece on the tloor Lher He was annoved at me Go back to sleep. he 
Was no reason for this to have happened. There suid. | couldn't sleep. All that morning | cor 
Were no rth tremors and the plates were firt tinued to teel uneasy. By afternoon. | couldn't 
held in place b strip of molding. M bear it any longer and persuaded my husband 
randmothe ( d prompt ounce to drive back to town to check on our home 
5 hseet clon d vo to mother’s house. She As | walked up the path to my home | 
| net died She was righ ould see that glass panel of the front door 
The 1 tes w replaced by ne ones. About had been smashed. Before either of us could 
IX month 7 the middl of th Sa word detective stepped out of the 
ht. tl ‘ to the floo nd brok LOUSG I'm sorry to hav to tell vou that vour 
nt ae eae erandmotl house was broken into last night.” he said 
\f - . st Sse Wi) Ao Ou nouse Has Heen robbed aquring OUr ao 
sence twice. and beth times | was aware of it 
i, s thes | ~ ‘ S¢ Its a weird experience I can't understand how 
h wiltel { O'S hosts o1 rit that it happened. Reports of both crimes are in the 
ke thei ; telt by knocking or thro police records 





PSYCHOKINESIS 
HELEN BRENS, MONTREAL 
Design draftsman 

| returned home after being out one night. | 
didn’t bother switching on the lights. | could 
valk up the stairs, which are in the dining 
room, to my bedroom, in the dark. Suddenly 
| became aware that somebody was standing 
against the wall at the foot of the stairs. | 
couldn't actually see him but | was certain of it. 

| wasn't too trightened. I was certain it must 
have been Dad who had got up to check on the 
front door and. hearing me come, decided he 
was going to have some fun and scare me for 
wandering around in the dark. | remember as 
I started up the stairs | moved over to one side 
to avoid bumping tnto him. But when | reached 
the exact spot | realized there was nobody 
there. Dad was asleep in bed. For some reason, 
the joy and excitement vanished suddenly 

Some years after, a friend of mine who is a 
sca captain came to visit me. He told me that 
his ship had been torpedoed. He and fifteen 
of his men managed to get on a raft. After 
several days there were only three survivors 
left. including my triend. The rest had become 
exhausted and were swept into the sea. | asked 
my friend what he thought about during the 
> “One of my most 
comtorting thoughts.” he said, “was imagining 
myself standing tn your dining room at the foot 


final hours betore his rescue 


of your dining-room stairs watching you and 
your family go through the daily routine of 
living.” As nearly as | could make out, he was 
on the raft at the time my experience took 
place 

1 ask you — was It a trick of the imagination 
or was there someone standing at the foot of 
the stairs that night? 


oe 


PRECOGNITION 
PATRICIA YOUNG, VANCOUVER 
Vovelist, broadcastes 

When | was fifteen and living in England, I 
had a dream in which | saw myself in a for- 
eign hospital being held down in bed while | 
struggled for my sanity. | awoke with the 
strongest feeling that | wouldn't live beyond 
my thirty-fifth year. 

This dream was to recur for the next nine- 
teen years. | was engaged to be married a few 
times but I couldn't go through with it. | 
couldn't visualize a future. The premonition of 
the foreign hospital grew steadily stronger 

1 came to Canada in 1947 to do radio work 
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in Vancouver. Although I was offered several 
tempting jobs in New York during the next 
four vears. | turned them down. Somehow, I 
felt that the United States might be the foreign 
country in my dreams 

By 1951. | was able to laugh at my strange 
dream and finally took a job in New York. I 
worked there for five years. I visited a doctor 
once a year for a checkup and he pronounced 
mv health as excellent. On New Year's Eve of 
my thirty-fifth year, | remembered the dream 
again and laughed. I confided in a friend and 
we decided that I had beaten the jinx. 

A few months later I had trouble with my 
eves. After several examinations by a specialist 


CLAIRVOYANCE, PRECOGNITION 
MRS. EVELYN COX, VANCOUVER 
Secretary 
In southern England during the war, an army 
captain whom | knew slightly received notice 
that he was being posted to a Midlands town 
1 told him | could “see” a room that had blue 
and white willow-pattern plates ranged around 
its walls, which were paneled with dark wood 
Later he wrote to tell me he had been billeted 
in an old mansion and, on entering the officers’ 
mess, found himself in the room 1 had de- 

scribed 

Another time, | was having a glass of wine 
with a Canadian soldier in a London pub when 
1 saw a vision of a farmhouse with a light 
brown root, fronted by a sloping lawn in the 
middle of which was a well. | mentioned that 
1 could not logically connect the scene with 
Canada because of the well but that | felt it 
was somewhere in his country. He laughed and 
told me that | had described the house cor- 
rectly, except that the roof was covered with 
dark, weather-stained shingles Shortly after- 
wards, he received a letter from his father tell- 
ing him that the roof had been reshingled 

Later. | dreamed | was walking along a 
Canadian road to meet this same soldier's 
father for the first time. | was annoyed because 
i could see him ahead but he remained motion- 
less instead of coming to greet me. The soldier 
laughed when | teld him. “That's just like my 
father! Whenever he meets anyone tor the first 
time he wants to watch them walking. He 
judges them by their walk.” 


° 


I found myself in a neurological hospital, being 
prepared for surgery. A brain tumor had been 
discovered 

The events that followed were familiar to me 
because | had dreamed them all so many times 
For three months between March and June of 
my thirty-fifth y 
hospital, struggling for my sanity and my life 
In July. my sister came from Vancouver to take 


ear, | lay on my death bed in 


me home. The struggle continued for several 
more months. By New Year's Eve, I knew that 
J} would live 

1 had kept my nineteen-year-old date with 
death, battled with him and won. The dream of 
the foreign hospital has never recurred 
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PRECOGNITION 


JOHN HAMILTON, VICTORIA, BA 


j2 
iX 


Phrough experience, I've learned that when I 
get a hunch | should pay attention to tt or else 
lil be in trouble. Like the time a strong pre 
monition urged me to get off an aircraft about 
to leave Kemano for Vancouver 

It was the afternoon of October 17, 1951. I 
hi 


motor launch from the dock to the plane a 


d finished my job at Kemano and I took a 


Canso. My bag was stored away, | was shown 
to my seat, and | sat reading, waiting for the 
plane to take off After about twenty minutes 
} was overtaker by a peculiar feeling of unrest 
i walked to the door of the ship On the dock 
was a small group of people. [ was told that 
some VIP | 


id that somebody would have to get off the 


wid to get back to town tn a hurry 


it wouldnt 


plane. However, | was assured tha 
be me because | had a priority ticket 

Right at that moment the urge to get ff the 
plane struck me like a blow on the head. | 
went “ick tn the plane picked up my book 
and asked a crewman to get me my luggage. He 
said that would mean some unpacking: ceuldn't 
ft pick up mv bag at the Vancouver terminal? 
1 insisted lt | don't get mt now Ill never get 
it { explained. | finally got my luggage and 
transterred it and myself to a CPR ship 

Once aboard ship, | had a teeling of great 


relief. It was as though | was walking on 


Shortly after, | met fellow passenger \ 
ounge man who had been torced off the au 
cratt to accommodate the VIP. He was dis 
eruntled Dont worry | told him You li 
ret there faster by this boat 


fhe next morning at breakfast we learned by 
radio that the Canso had crashed into Mount 
Benson and there were no survivors among the 
twenty-three people aboard. The young man 
recalled my prediction ol the previous day and 
asked me how | knew. “I don’t know,” | said 
It was oniy a hunch.” tf can't explain it I 
only Know that | unquestioningly obey all my 


hunches 
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The CBC series ESP, for which these case histories were gathered, 





may be heard every Friday night at 10.30 on the Trans-Canada 


radio network until September 


precognition test. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE, PRECOGNITION, TELEPATHY 


MRS. PAUL READING, THORNHILL, ONTARIO 
Housewife 


During my lifetime, I have received many mes- 
sages or signals that are a little unusual 

Once, when we were in the country, a gir 
who came to do some work for us told me that 
she had lost an envelope containing her wages. 
She had been paid on a Saturday and had walk- 
ed home over the mountain, a distance ol 
perhaps a mile. On Sunday, she had retraced 
her steps over the entire distance without find- 
ing any trace of the money. I told her not to 
fret, that the money would be found near her 


house but not on the ground. It was about three 


or four feet up 

Next day she told me that she had found her 
money in a bush,.a few feet in the air, close by 
the back steps leading to her home. Since | 
had never been to her house, | was just as sur 
prised as anyone 

When my husband and | were stationed in 
Finland, | awoke one morning with a feeling 
doom about my brother in England. I felt 
that his days on earth were numbered. This ts 
not the kind of thing you can bluntly put into 

letter, so | wrote to him immediately saying 
that | thought it was time he gave up his job 
in London and started taking things easy. I sug 
gested that he retire to his holiday cottage in 
the west of England and open up a tea room 
or do something like that. | never did get a 
reply to that letter. Instead, I received news 
that he had been killed while sitting in a com 
muter train. He had a habit of picking an 
empty compartment where he could sit quietly 
and enjoy his smoke. That particular morning, 





the baggage car was hooked up in the middle 
of the train and an empty car was placed at 
the rear. The train was still sitting in the station 
When an express plowed into it. [wenty-six 
people were slightly injured. My brother was 
the only one killed 

When my husband and I were stationed in 
San Francisco, | tried for several months to 
locate my sister-in-law who was living some- 
where in California. | hadn't seen her or heard 
from her tor twenty-six years. I finally asked 
advice trom the pol ce, who suggested that | 
should try the Missing Persons Bureau. I didn’t 
like to resort to this and finally decided that it 
she was still living she would get in touch with 


{ 


us. | concentrated on this tor ten days. Then 


my sister-in-law telephoned me from Sacra 
mento. Here's the story she told me 

For some reason, she unexpectedly found 
herself at the Canadian display booth at the 
Sacramento tair. She became interested 


n one 
of the items on exhibit and asked the attendant 
Where she could get further information about 
it You should write the Canadian consul in 
San Francisco, Mr. Paul Reading.” he said. She 
phoned us immediately. The reason we couldn't 
trace her was that she was living with a mar- 
ried daughter whose name we didn't know 

At the present time, | frequently know who 
is calling me, even on long-distance calls, and 
have often told the caller the reason for the 
call. These “messages” come loud and clear. I 
trv to uvoid these experiences | believe , we 
would become mental wrecks if we were in 
the habit of know nz too much ot what was in 


Store for us, Whether good or bad * 
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a special program will announce the results of the MACLEAR’S-IBM 
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PRECOGNITION 
is the power to 
foresee 

an event before 
it happens 
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Now a simple experiment — the first national 
ESP experiment in history will help you to 


discover whether or not you have any degree of 
the power known to researchers as precognition 





MACLEAN’S IS CONDUCTING this unique test in collaboration with the 
CBC and the data-processing centre of IBM, with the scientific counsel 
of the parapsychology laboratory of Duke University. Your reply, and 
those of other Maclean’s readers, will provide the information for the 
= first attempt at a mass measurement of the power of precognition among 
the people of any country. Your own score will be mailed back to you, 
entered on your original card. If it indicates that you may have marked 
powers of precognition, you will be invited to participate in further tests 
to discover the men or women who have the best prospects of any 


Canadian to predict future events. 


HOW TO PARTICIPATE 

rhe IBM computer-data card at the foot of this page carries a column 
of ten blank squares. The test is simple: you enter a single numeral in 
each of the squares — any digit from O to 9, in any order. Concentrate 
on each numeral; enter the numeral you think will match an unknown 
numeral that will be printed on your card, below your own entry, 
in the future. The handiest example of this: could you name a winning 





MACLEAN’S - CBC - DUKE UNIVERSITY one 
First national -response ESP experiment , 
PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 
NAME 
P a 
? 
“+ your 
v rn y score 
Si | your result, your card will then be mailed back to you, with the target 


number printed on it so that you can see how close---or far away——you 
came. No record of names and addresses will be kept. Each step in the 
experiment will be under the guidance of Dr. J. B. Rhine and Dr. J. G. 
Pratt of the parapsychology laboratory at Duke University. Scientific 
interpretation of the results will be carried out by the laboratory. 
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PRECOGNITION 


JOHN HAMILTON, VICTORIA, B.C 
Ret ad 


Through experience. I've learned that when I 
get a hunch | should pay attention to it or else 
Mil be in trouble. Like the time a strong pre 
monition urged me to get off an aircraft about 


to leave Kemano tor Vancouver 


It was the afternoon of October 17, 1951. I 
had finished my job at Kemano and 1! took a 
motor faunch from the dock to the plane a 
Canso. My bag was stored away, | was shown 


to my seat, and I sat reading, waiting tor the 
plane to take off. After about twenty minutes, 
I was overtaken by a peculiar feeling of unrest. 
i walked to the door of the ship 

was a small group of people. | v 

some VIP had to get back to tow 


nd that somebody would have t 


plane. However, | was assured tha 
be me because | had a priority tt 
Right at that moment the urge t 
plane struck me like a blow on 
went back in the plane, picked 1 
and asked a crewman to get me m4 
said that would mean some unpack 
i pick up my bag at the Vancouy 
| insisted It | don't get it now | 
it { explained. | finally got my 
transterred it and myself to a CPI 
Once aboard ship, | had a feel 


retiel It was as though | was wa 


Shortly after, | met fellow pir 
Vouns man who h d been forced] 
craft to accommodate the VIP. Ja 
vruntled Don't worry I told | 


vet there faster by this boat 

The next morning at breakfast w 
radio that the Canso had crashed into Mount 
Benson and there were no survivors among the 
twenty-three people aboard. The young man 
recalled my prediction of the previous day and 
asked me how | knew. “I don’t Know,” [ said 
It was only a hunch.” | can't explain it I 
only Know that I unquestioningly obey all my 


hunches 
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The CBC series ESP, for which these case histories were gathered, 
may be heard every Friday night at 10.30 on the Trans-Canada 
29, On October 1, 


a special program will announce the results of the MACLEAN’S-IBM 


radio network until September 


precognition test. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE, PRECOGNITION, TELEPATHY 


MRS. PAUL READING, THORNHILL, ONTARIO 
House wife 


During my lifetime. | have received many mes- 
sages or signals that are a little unusual. 

Once, when we were in the country, a girl 
who came to do some work for us told me that 
she had lost an envelope containing her wages. 
She had been paid on a Saturday and had walk- 
ed home over the mountain, a distance of 
perhaps a mile. On Sunday. she had retraced 
her steps over the entire distance without find- 
ing any trace of the money. I told her not to 
fret, that the money would be found near her 
house but not on the ground. It was about three 
or four feet up 

Next day she told me that she had found her 
money in a bush..a few feet in the air, close by 
the back steps leading to her home. Since | 
had never been to her house, | was just as sur- 
prised as anyone 

When my husband and I were stationed in 
Finland, | awoke one morning with a feeling 
of doom about my brother in England. I felt 
that his days on earth were numbered. This ts 
not the kind of thing you can bluntly put into 
a letter, so | wrote to him immediately saying 
that | thought it was time he gave up his job 
in London and started taking things easy. | sug- 
gested that he retire to his holiday cottage in 
the west of England and open up a tea room 
or do something like that. | never did get a 
reply to that letter. Instead, I received news 
that he had been killed while sitting in a com 
muter train. He had a habit of picking an 
empty compartment where he could sit quietly 
and enjoy his smoke. That particular morning 
the baggage car was hooked up in the middle 
of the train and an empty car was placed at 
the rear. The train was still sitting in the station 
When an express plowed into it. Twenty-six 
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Enclose this IBM card, with the number you have 


selected clearly entered on the reverse side, in an 


unsealed envelope (postage two cents). Mail to: 


At the present time, | frequently knew who 
is calling me, even on long-distance calls. and 
have often told the caller the reason for the 
call I hese Messages” come loud and clear. I 
try to avoid these experiences. | believe we 
would become mental wrecks if we were in 
the habit of Knowing too much of what was in 
store tor us, whether good or bad. * 
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Now a simple experiment — the first national 


ESP experiment in history will help you to 
discover whether or not you have any degree of 
the power known to researchers as precognition 


MACLEAN’S IS CONDUCTING this unique test in collaboration with the 
CBC and the data-processing centre of IBM, with the scientific counsel 
of the parapsychology laboratory of Duke University. Your reply, and 
those of other Maclean’s readers, will provide the information for the 
first attempt at a mass measurement of the power of precognition among 
the people of any country. Your own score will be mailed back to you, 
entered on your original card. If it indicates that you may have marked 
powers of precognition, you will be invited to participate in further tests 
to discover the men or women who have the best prospects of any 
Canadian to predict future events. 


HOW TO PARTICIPATE 

The IBM computer-data card at the foot of this page carries a column 
of ten blank squares. The test is simple: you enter a single numeral in 
each of the squares — any digit from O to 9, in any order. Concentrate 
on each numeral; enter the numeral you think will match an unknown 
numeral that will be printed on your card, below your own entry, 
in the future. The handiest example of this: could you name a winning 
lottery number before the draw? 

So that all replies can be used as the basis for valid scientific ob- 
servations about precognition in an entire population, the form also asks 
for your sex and your age group; tick the appropriate box. Print your 
name and return address in the squared form. This will serve as the 
return address for forwarding the results of your test to you, and must 
be legible to reach you. Then mail your card in an unsealed envelope 
to ESP. at the address on the reverse side of the card. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO YOUR CARD 

Phe data-processing centre of International Business Machines will run 
your card through an electronic computer, which will match the numer- 
als you have chosen against a second set of numerals chosen at random 
after youve made your selection. The second set will appear only on 
your card; there will be a separate target number for every card entered. 
The laws of chance should give you one matching numeral out of ten; 
if your score is three matching numerals or more, the computer will 
assign your card to the group that will be invited to participate in further 
tests. At the same time, the computer will collate al] the test results to 
arrive at averages, and classify the other facts on the cards. Whatever 
your result, your card will then be mailed back to you, with the target 
number printed on it so that you can see how close-—or far away-—you 
came. No record of names and addresses will be kept. Each step in the 
experiment will be under the guidance of Dr. J. B. Rhine and Dr. J. G. 
Pratt of the parapsychology laboratory at Duke University. Scientific 
interpretation of the results will be carried out by the laboratory. 
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a finished product Marika felt wonderful — but didn’t think her looks had changed at all 
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Sophie paused to let me examine my face after a 30-minute tissue-firming massage 
Pe fe has saved hits staff steps and effort and increased the work output D 


integrating washbasins and cabinets and thus eliminating delays. Employees work on a 
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SOMETIMES WHEN ITS) RAINES eezing to death | think 
of quitting the road, but mostly I enjoy it.’ William Dupuis told me 
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of a present-day tramp 


in Yoho National Park.” Dupuis recalled 
i dam, or Iving 


pened to be. “I’ve seen me 


th some relish vatching a pair of beavers build 


field in Saskatchewan spying on the 
1 bum being able to enjoy the things 


the edge of a prairie dogs 
That's the best part of being 
round you that other people never have 
in the Cascades in Washington 


time to see. Last fall I 


got a lift to the top of Stevens Pass 
there it nearly made me I sat up all nigh 


cigarettes and just looking at the mountains 
Recently I spent several days with Dupuis and a dozen othe 
hoboes who had stopped off in Toronto on their t: s. I hadn't 
poken t even consciously seen one Ine 1¢@ Depression 
lays when, wit of thousands of other jobless Ca ians, | 
nyself rode the rails or hitch-hiked around the country. I thought 
the hobo had disappeared with the Depression but I was wrong 
Canada’s hobo population ts only a fraction of 
But CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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“You made a WHAT out of it?!i!!"" 





“You put our fish in the trunk?, .,. the motor’s back there, stupid."” 
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PICTURE IT NOW — enjoy it again and again! 
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Seeing Quebec in a red and “gold” caléche, Peter and Judy were a seigneur 


and his lady. How glad Dad was that he had Kodacolor Film in the camera! 


\eep a history-book trip in color snaps -with Kodacolor Film 


Seeing is heeping when you visit 





Canada’s historic places with your 
camera. And the snapshots that keep 
it are in glorious. true-as-life color 


when you have Kodacoior Film in 


[ 
} 


your Cainera. 


l'ry Kodacolor Film this weekend. 
\ our dealer will look after the proces- 


sing done locally in many cities, 


or by Kodak. 























Peter and Judy “‘manned” the defenses of the Judy said the regimental mascot was very friendly, 
Citadel at Quebec while Dad loaded his camera but Peter wasn’t sure. Friendly or not, he posed 
with Kodacolor Film and took this wonderful shot proudly for this treasured snapshot on Kodacolor Film, 


See Kodak’s ‘The Ed Sullivan Show’ on CBC-TV Network aw Kodak 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario ~~ @ trademark since 1888 
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By Simpkins 


f 


s can stay for lunch 





was that the would be still young at 
sixty if they exercised regularly until 
then. But this was such a long-range 
promise that the ladies didn't think it 
worth while to go out into the rain fo 
taking care of all the details 

Now, Paul Pogue was a very thorough 
person. He never dit anything witho 


iking care of all the details, even the 


stall a tiny hairdressing salon where t 
damage can be repaired.” And he did 
called it the Lisa Salon But he 


never dreamed that this would say 


i! 


’, no 


{ 


from bankruptcy. He couldn't hel 


ing. though, that while the health salo 





was losing mon the hairdressing part 


was boom 





The same ladies who were too tired 


to come to the health studio and leave it 


refreshed wet never too tired to come 
to th hairdresse evel though the 
Key that they would ten times S 
tired when they left. Rain, snow or ha 


could not stop them from having the 

vair set. They knew, of course, that the 
Ile} ’ ¢ 

health studio could make them more 


beautiful in the long run, but they wante 
to become beautiful right away 

C leve Paul Pogue soon realized tha 
most women did not mind if the beauty 
they bought was only skin deep and d 
not last. All they wanted was fast results 
He could not change the psychology of 
women so he had to change the nature 

If it is this kind of beauty they want 
they should have the /est said Pat 
Pogu ind quick as a wink turned the 
Health Service into a hairdressing schoo 


Then he went back to his books. H 








ad all about the management and op 
eration of beauty parlors and whe I 
finished he knew that he could do s 
much mo n the skin-deep beauty bus 
ness than in the beautv-through-healt! 
on Thi le Pa Pogue very sad be 
( ei still bel ed that there co 

ne ‘ beaut thout health. B 
“A CC ld he do He ha oO Ve 
customers what th inted. Paul Po 
trie » console | self th the thoug! 
tha invwi Dea Vy Wasa to healtt 

Th followin nontt Paul Po 
per , I layouts and 

pt h ipl e abo nN 
He planned the ideal beauty parlo It 
the lade like this Paul Pogue Beaut 
Salon,” he said to himself, “then | 
yen many mor Paul Pogue Bea 
Salons. First | will open salons in lo 
ronto; then I will open salons all o 
Canada. | will hav i chain of sak 
Iw centralize tl book kee] ing ana ti 
ivertising and the maintenance and ti 
teachil Iw | ave a lot of money 

Pa planning 

p i wK SIS t 
tr als { ' i 
Eve Te ked 
Onl sme ( 
plies ad not itke | n He suid he ¢ 
buy for twenty-seven cents the same p 

ct that sold fe $2.35. He wanted to 
out the iddlemen because he thor 
they made too much mone, Not n 
! I en liked that 3 Pa P 
did not care. He only worried about 
lad ho would come to his ilo 
De ea fied. He wanted to lah I 
happ He knew that servic was Mm 
enough to keep the ladies happy. W« 
lid not come to a hairdresser only to 
have their hair done. They came to s 


nd smoke and telephone and stare at the 
walls and go to the washroom and read 


magazines. Why, some women chose the 


beauty parlor by the shape of its chairs 


Paul Pogue knew of course that 1 
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INVISIBLE 


CYANAMID 
OF CANADA 
WARS 
AGAINST 
PESTS 


A growing child...a garden of growing things... fruit 
in our orchards, food on our farms or trees in our 
forests: their enemies are the pests, those myriads 
of insects which destroy what we grow, which carry 
diseases—causing waste and want. 


SCREEN AGAINST INSECTS... 





De emma 





Their danger and their damage are as enormous 
as their numbers and variety. Protection against 
their ravages is vital—and difficult. 


Like an invisible screen, Malathion protects 
you and your children, animals and plants. But 
the name of this insecticide is far less important 
than the fact of its having been found: discovered 
and developed into a safe, sure shield against pests 
by the people of Cyanamid. 









These people at Cyanamid, like all of us, work 
| at their jobs. But, like some of us, they look upon 


their work as more than merely routine. They look 
for the accomplishment of an idea...winning the 
war against waste and want. 


CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED 
Montrea! 2, Que. 
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FORMICA*...The world’s best-known decorative MEDICINE ...Cyanamid’s Lederle Products include anti- FRUIT GROWING...Spraying with Cypre 
laminate has a hard, easy-to-clean surface. Its 85 biotics, sulfa drugs, vitamins and other pharmaceutical Cyanamid’s new fungicide, enables Canadian 
colours and patterns make it ideal for tables, kitchen preparations—many of them original research develop- growers to market more of their harvest because 
counters or wall coverings in homes, offices, restau- ments of Cyanamid—to help doctors throughout Canada both protects the fruit itself and also eradicates | 


rants. It is made by Cyanamid in St. Johns, Que. to prevent and cure countless diseases. ® REG'D. TRADE MARK microbes and fungi which infect or damage the treé 
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4 SHO i hop and a hard 
st it wa t ha t ink 
y a dress shop and a flower shoy 
neve i fruit vendo Even th le of 
' el in po i! T t i \ 
rood de ind id An 
htin of the street had to t yt | 
1, too. A well-lit street was bett har 
lark one, of course, but if the lights 
) he neighboring tor re i t 
could spoil th hok ec Paul 


VIMY AND PASSCHENDAELE 


W ] C P Po Salon per 
1 ou I Don M Plaza th ladies 
ad about it. It did not mak them 
( € I han r ca parlors 
yut tt Ww oO ipT inet The loved 
tt | in ntiq nha ind the ma iC 
opped ta nd tl il chandeliers 
I he ) | 1 nh » as ml 0 ind 
th pla ne of “angels that up 
oO 1 th LITT Oh. it 1 smart 
ilon! It oO smart that a few house 
! not da nte The exper 
1K tT he gold scared them 
Poot ) s! Th rer ophisti 
| — 
No P Po if ( \ od to 
he happ nn Hor That's } he dk 
led tO mab n ill happy OK He 
| el kind to them. And he de ed 
o lift their Sta He told th neve 
© tak i ty ecause that would mak 
her C il I he ston Ss co { | 
Vays ive I i present for ¢ h nas 
hil ued fron r AD 


to show their gratitude 


f they wante 


i 
That was much nicer, although some of 
the staff didn’t think so. They preferred 


atup once a week to a handkerchief once 


But most of Paul Pogue's employees 
ere happy anyway They liked the 
sophisticated atmosphere and the soft 
music and they liked the money they 
made. They made more than a hundred 
lollars a week and some made more than 
two hundred. They did not get a salary 
but rather a percentage with a guaranteed 
minimum. They could do a lot of work 
thoughtful Paul Pog 


1} 


them ste ps and effort He designed ai he 


Decauise saved 


binets and the drawers and the wash- 
n 1a ve practical way 
But deep down Paul Pogue knew that 


designing beautiful closets and making 


the ladies sit on beautiful upholsteries 


was not what he had wanted to do in the 


beginning. He tried to smuggle at least 
two steam cabinets and massage tables 
nd a very good masseuse into the base 


The very depth and safety of the German trenches betrayed their defenders 


h \ilied positions, cen 


illed city of Arras were a maze ofl 


ives and tunnels, many cf them cen 
uries old and left ove from init W al 
By careful attention and reworking. th 
oneycomb had achieved some of tl 
tility of a good hardrock mine Ther 
e mule oT wil for t epl mes and 
mts Ther vas a tramli ind i! 
nderground hospital. Twenty-five thot 
ind men could be housed safely h 
dden depths. When needed they could 
moved through the tunnels and cata 
ombs to the front line without the usual 
ivards of shelling on open roads, duct 
i, or communication trenches 
But the attack from Arras had fat 
re to recommend it than these local 
idvantages. In a sense that could n { 
isured by the m« iting to rush up 
he hill of Vimy, the ear in which the 
{--and in which man f them died 
uready m a ite rt I and 
on Ision nsurpassed \ n on 
hk ear im man who tay « th 
| the fitteen tum oO mont fron 
septem 116 to November | tI 
man fired their higt command 
| } nch fired the t h commance 
Ih British tt \ mut overn 
Ih icn a it | 1 ittahor rf 
| urn i ich on their foc 
{ began to ft t te Ih 
' nah n il tall all iat ite) 
placa ta ha ould not I 
' 1 th roun forces e G 
i ( nN 1 ’ p i wove! ] rf 
I ut Ih 
sta ’ \ ) 
tty iH 
Y I I I lap] 
1 prit 1 ; ind of 
) tt happer no itt 
m1) tt AH lic yidiers who k 
fA \p () ¢ 
] i | \ ad 
" \ . 1} e na | " 
vii t to th . 1 of ' 
t} \ll r oO h } h 
Oo if co mand ( 
if 14-18 , vit r | 
ch of ar { ) 
f equal mome}r 4 ( ? 
h way | I chict f 
o the British ommande! cnhiel St 
Douglas Haig Allent ha sone pecu- 
iaritvy with Douglas Hay he cannot 
explain verbally, with any lucidity at all, 
what hi plans are. In a conferenc de- 
ween the two ot them it ts rathe mus- 


ing. DH hardly ver finishes a sentence 
and Allenby’s sentences, although finish 
ed, do t really con exactly what he 
neans. They understand one another pe! 
fectly, but as each of their particular 
staffs only understands their immediate 


superior a good deal of explanation ot 


detail has to be gone into afterward 
At these army 
to interfere 
The night of April 8. 191 
Sunday The 


conferences no one dares 


was Faster 
strength of the Canadian 
Corps, including attached British troops 


stood a 0.000. Fifteen thousand of its 





PARADE 


Imagine meeting me here 


Successfi forgery takes skill and at 
| t a little bit of luck—but the fel 


low who signed “M. W. Earl” to a 





cheque id presented it to an Ottaw. 
dank vas entirely out of luck The 
CCOL int he handed the cheque to 
recognized the name ind account 
t ni both his own 
Pi f S oO S10 fe ( 
Parad » Maclean's 
Issa nfant en moved into position 
thre h tl nnels from Arra 
\ id | ps had been ¢ n 
var be N pecial patrols and la 
hol n made in almos I 
il bombard! I ot ) 
veek 
| fo 0 ock On the f « n orn 
of Faster Monday every battalion 
Nn plac nost of them no more n 
1 hundred ards from the enen It 
ned hem through ost of ti 
} im if n tne old black of 
mOrnil un changed ys d 
sho B ] ne ut ho in 
I n force had ec! 
meal { ot of im to fortif 
' 1} } r ) 


f planned « 1ounted. Before tt 
lad I trange journe thro I n 
weird chalk tunnels from Arras, most of 
the assaulting infantry had gone through 
elaborate practice manceuvres. They had 
used white tapes to h 


elp them learn ther 
I 


routes of travel and their officers had 


pored for weeks over plasticene models 


And above them all 


the shape of the coming battle was being 


of the ground ahead 


discerned and drawn by the pilots of the 
Royal Flying Corps. many of them Cana- 
As the RFC 


German lines, interceptors rose to meet 


dians too pried behind the 
them and one of the first and greatest of 
dogfights swirled above the waiting sol- 
diers below 

minutes of the cold night 
before the attack. the artillery finished its 
work. Besides the usual curtain of high 
explosives on the forward positions, a 
heavy barrage of gas shells was thrown 
into the German rear. The greatest and 
most decisive isualties of the gas were 
not men but horses. They died in hun- 


dreds and, when the infantry attack be 


rc German communications system 
was in chaos. The troops at the front ran 


ort of ammunition. The artillery had 


no means of locomotion The main 
Allied rush across the sleet-drenched hill 

sid therefor i riven a chanc to suc 
" i 

ceed 


On some parts of the ridge the very 


depth and safety of the German trenches 
| 


now betrayed the defenders. When the 
Allied artillery f stopped t took as 
long for the German garrisons to clamber 
up to the surface as for the attacking 
troops to pour across the tiny strip of No 
Man’s Land. In the first rush nearly 
SOO Germans surrendered. In one of 
he many impregnable tunnels a hundred 
id fifty German soldiers came up dazed 
ind half-dressed with their hands aloft 
» ar ecital of mili events there 
Ss a stron nptation to depend only 


on the memories of the victors. At Vimy 


Ridge an account y one of the deteated 
Gsermans say this No sooner had it 
been decided to abandon the battalion 
headquarters at the tunnel entrance than 


he first English appeared two hundred 


irds away and brought a machine gun 
Wo achor it the Ruhleben House Pur- 
ued by the fire of this troublesome gun, 
I yattalion commande his staff and 
twenty men went Dack along the commit 
nication trench, Knee-deep in mud, to- 
ward the second-line position: but most 
of the staff and all the men were killed 


or wounded before reaching it 

At a more practical level another Ger- 
man account of Vimy Ridge describes in 
s way the situation not long after 
dawn Nothing was vet known of the 


situation of the infantry on the ridge, 


since all telephone cables le: ding for- 


ment of the salon. But these were not 
very popular 

So Paul Pogue had to be content wit! 
the hairdressing salon. And he was. He 
was so happy that he opened another 
one in the Royal York Hotel. This one 
was even more beautiful. Then he started 
to work on a third in another shopping 
centre and he began to plan several 
others. He did not give up Health com 


One day he wanted to open a 


pletely 
health service for transient businessmen 
But he knew that his real career lay in 
Beauty, in a nice chain of Paul Pogue 
Salons. He was very grateful to the 
ladies because they liked the Paul Pogue 
Salons so much. He only wished he could 
do more for them. And secretly he was 
always hoping that the day would come 
when the ladies would allow him to give 
them more beautiful bodies as wel! as 
more beautiful shampoo basins. Wistful 
Paul Pogue! Some day, perhaps, the 
ladies will, and then Paul Pogue will live 


happily ever after. 


ward, including one buried six feet deep, 
had been broken, and patrols sent for 
ward could bring no enlightenment.” 

The four Canadian divisions in the 

attack panted up the slope. some throw- 
ing grenades, some carrying awkward 
cylindrical Lewis guns on their hips, the 
great majority armed with bayonets and 
rifles and shooting through the rising fog 
and snow against an enemy they could 
not see. Not surprisingly, they achieved 
feats of great courage and folly. One offi 
cer, with only two men in support, leap 
ed into one of the enemy trenches and 
captured two officers and seventy-five 
other ranks. By early morning of that 
famous Easter Monday the snow had 
Stopped and those who had burst across 
the No Man’s Land of Vimy and gained 
its height could look out on the great 
plain beyond. One of the Germans near 
by has reported the scene in this way 
The cessation of the snowstorm lifted 
the veil which had till now hidden the 
landscape, an we saw a remarkable 
sight. The air was suddenly clean and 
clear, filled with spring sunshine. The 
high ground was covered with Eng 
lish troops standing about in large groups 
The officers could easily be distinguished 
waving their short sticks in the air and 
hurrying from group to group to give 
nstructions. For a few minutes the artil 
lery fire almost ceased on both sides and 
complete silence fell upon the battlefield 
as if all were lost in wonder. The battle 
itself seemed to hold its breath 

Though Vimy is rightly counted as one 
great Canadian military successes, 
Having 
been warned of the forthcoming attack 


t was not a decisive victory 


by more than two weeks of heavy artil 
lery bombardment. the Germans were 


already prepared to make an orderly 


withdrawal if they should lose their for 
ward trenches. One German record says 
Innumerable crowds of working parties 
labored at the repair and deepening 
of the defense system. Night and day in 
unbroken sequence trains from the Home 
land laden with material and munitions 
reached the main depots Mountains of 
shells were piled up in the ammunition 
dumps. The construction of the defenses 
vas completed. The enemy could 
come.” 
Ihen too, the Allies 


ning out of sirpew 


were simply run 
The French had agreed 
to support the Arras offensive with an 
farther to the 
south. But the poilus who had so staunch 


other major offensive 


y given so much to save their country 
in 1914, 1915 and 1916 were now, 
through the sheer weight of misery and 


futility, in a state bordering on mutiny 
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Their officers, even up to the rank of the memory of his victory at Verdun, he and wounded, had been able to win more Lloyd George tried to dissuade Haig 


d 
army commander, were in the same con- restored the French army as a military than a few ruined littke French and from the Passchendaele attack, but did 
dition. It was not surprising, therefore, unit Belgian farmyards not have the courage to forbid it. Si 
that the French part of the attack of Even crueler events lay only the dis- Haig’s new plan, after his failure at William Robertson, chief of the Imperial 
April 1917 was an unenthusiastic failure. tance of a summer ahead. In the last Arras and his earlier failure on the General Staff and Haig’s nominal supe 
Assaulting toward and through objectives months of 1917 the Canadian Corps was Somme, was to move back and try again rior, was skeptical of the plan too at 
with the tragic names of the Road of withdrawn from France and thrown in the north. Here, he had persuaded him- first but then was worn out and gave 
the Women and the Hill of No Name, again into the great killing ground of self, he could either break through and up the argument 

the French were turned back everywhere. Flanders. This time its objective was the sweep up the coast of the North Sea or, Throughout the long and deadly series 
The British were beginning to lose their small and soon io be immortal village of failing that, wear the Germans into sur of harangues and dissertations that fo! 
effectiveness too. Like the French, they Passchendaele, barely five miles beyond render. If the fighting was kept up “at lowed in the British war cabinet the 
had run out of time for training and were Ypres. Since the stalemate on the Western the present intensity” for six more extraordinary relationship between the 
Starting to run out of men. Many of their Front had set in three years earlier, months, he predicted, Germany would British prime minister and his comman 
junior officers were beardless schoolboys. neither side, for all its millions of dead run out of men. der at the front came into chilling focus 


As for the other ranks, a colonel of no 
less a regiment than the immortal Black 
Watch had this to say of one large draft 





of reinforcements that reached him in ae ay 
the early stages of Arras: “These men, 
hastily put into kilts, had undergone no 
infantry training Some could not 
fix bayonets and some could not load 
their rifles when they arrived.” 

The usually objective British official 
history, published after twenty years of 


careful retrospect, offers a reason why 






the Canadians did so well in the spring 
of 1917 while other equally gallant for- 
mations did relatively badly. “The cap- 


ture of Fresnoy was the culminating tb an d Viom 

-? eee 
point of brilliant successes by the Cana- ses i 
dian Corps during the Arras battles, and . om 


] 
the relieving feature of a day which | Ve got a 


many who witnessed it consider the 


blackest of the war One of the fac- jos 


tors in this isolated success was undoubt- WO a d e rt U 


edly the high standard of the Canadian 
infantry reinforcements. It had been : 
pointed out that British divisions which Su rp a Se ach 
began a long-drawn-out battle in a high 
state of efficiency suffered a very serious 
falling-off as the ranks of their battalions 
became filled with inadequately trained 
drafts. The Canadian drafts had not 
only as a rule undergone more training 
but were also rather older men and often 
of better physique. Thus a Canadian 
division appeared to deteriorate very little 
after taking part in several engagements 
it short intervals of time. The same ap 
plied to a great extent to the Australian 
and New Zealand troops, though the 
Australians, who maintained in the field 
more formations than the Canadians 
from a smaller though more homoge- 
neous population, were at a disadvantage 
by comparison with them.” 

The portents for the Allies, though 
reasonably zood at Vimy, were far less 
hopeful elsewhere. When the time came 
for the supporting French offensive, many 
of the French simply would not fight. 
As had happened at Ypres in 1915, thou- 
sands of colored colonial conscripts were 
in the van of the battle, but had no idea 
what they were doing there. When the 


order reached them to leave _ their 
trenches and move into the killing hail 
of machine-gun fire, most of the Senega- 
lese consulted their instincts and their 
logic and went the other way. 

The morale of the French continental 


divisions was in a similar state. There 


had been many upheavals in the high 

command and before the April offensive 

the promising but colorless Robert 

Georges Nivelle was given the desperate * © 

task of picking up after Joffre and Foch makes hi moments come aliv 
Nivelle’s army was soon in a state of 9 e 


anarchy. Fifty divisions either mutinied 
outright or threatened mutiny. There 
were twenty thousand desertions by men 
who preferred a possible death by court- 


Fe 


Biggest and best news in a girl's tife . . . and what better, 
faster way to let the folks know than with the personal, voice to 


martial to a certain death by the German ae YOUR ; voice touch of a long distance telephone call. Costs so little, too, 

ouns f “5 TELEPHONE as for the amount of satisfaction it gives... only $1.15 for a 300-mile 
At last Henri Pétain replaced the COMPANY call, 3 minutes, after 6 p.m. 

broken Nivelle. Pétain shot twenty sol- a a } 

diers after courts-martial. He exiled an- \ 


3 . aT 
other hundred, and herded two hundred he wmuaen TRANS-CANADA \ SF 2. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
more into an artillery range, zeroed big S sis J 
guns on them, and simply blew them up 


Canada's major telephone companies, united to send your vowe anywhere, any t 
By these harsh measures, together with 
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Lloyd 


Haig and 


George despised and distrusted 


considered him a_ wholesale 
murderer but did not dare to dismiss 


him or risk his resignation. As for Haig, 


he did not despise Lioyd George but 
merely considered him a_ regrettable 
nuisance: the notion that he, an officer 
of cavalry and a lifetime professional 
soldier, should be compelled to discuss 
military strategy with a Welsh radical 
grated on Haig’s every instinct, but in the 


main he kept his temper far better than 
did his civilian supericr 

Yet it was touch and go whether Haig 
have his way. At the end of a 
meeting of the war cabinet’s inner policy 


Lloyd 


a devastating critique of the new 


would 


committee in mid-June, George 
wrote 
battle proposals. Whether he was really 
bent on exercising his authority as prime 
minister or on protecting his position in 
history is a nice question, in view of his 
rate, the 
almost a dozen 


pitfalls in the 


ultimate capitulation. At any 
brillant Welshman saw 
flaws and enterprise in 
Flanders. While Haig and Robertson were 
suggesting a collapse of civilian morale 
in Germany they had forgotten that an- 
other costly failure might have disastrous 
effects on public opinion in Britain and 
Allies 
the Germans in guns and had only the 


the Empire. The were equal to 


barest advantage in manpower, and these 


calculations were based on the by no 


means sure assumption that the French 
bloodbath of 


their tur- 


had recovered from. the 


Verdun 


moils of command 


their mutinies, and 


For any reasonable chance of success 


in the kind of war being waged in 
Europe, the attack needed a decisive ad- 


Lloyd 


anyone 


vantage in men and weapons 


George specifically asked how 


could be sure that the new olfensive 
would not end as Vimy Ridge had done, 
with “brilliant preliminary successes, fol 
lowed by weeks of desperate and sangul 
nary struggles. leading to nothing except 


back 


beyond that nothing 


perhaps the driving of the enemys 
a few barren miles 
to show ex¢ept a ghastly casvalty list 
His alternative plan was to stay on the 
defensive in the north, send artillery to 
trust that the hithert 
knock Austri out 


Central 


} 


Italy, and ineffec 


tive Italians might 


and thus destroy the Powers 
whole position in the Balkans 

But Haig and his now persuaded boss. 
back to Downing 


Robertson, marched 


Street the next day and tssued what 


amounted to an ultimatum. They had 
gone over their plan again and were sure 
it was sound; the inescapable implication 
was that the cabinet could accept it o1 


Whether they liked it 


soldier could afford the 


get new planners 
or not, neither 
politicians’ dream of fighting a war pain 
lessly. They would never have got to be 
commanders if they had not realized that 
the object of war is to kill people—more 
of the enemy than your own, but if need 
ed a great number of your own as well 

Robertson, confident of a superiority 


bluntly We 


follow the principle of the gambler who 


of numbers, said should 
has the heaviest purse and force our ad- 
hand and make him go on 


spending until he is a pauper.” Great mis- 


versary’s 


ategy, he was sure, had been 


fresh 


takes of sti 
made by “endeavoring to find a 
way around, 

Haig went on to a more detailed ex- 
pansion over his battle map, his estimates 
strengths and 


relative 


of gains, and 


casualties on both sides. Lloyd George 
was unimpressed, but still did not take 
a firm or final stand 

It was a month before the wavering 
cabinet was half bullied and half coaxed 
into authorizing the commanders to go 
in Flanders. 


his version of 


ahead with the new 


attacan 


When he came to write 


I loyd 
George's fury at having allowed himself 


the discussions in his memoirs 


to be overruled was entirely visited on 
Haig. Haig had lied to him about the 
simple facts, the prime 
Furthermore, Lloyd George blamed the 


minister said 


whole “insane enterprise” on “inexhaus- 
tible vanity that will never 
take 
that the 
should own-—even to themselves 
that they Haig had 
when 


admit a mis- 
individuals who would rather 
than that they 


million perish 


were blunderers.” 


achieved, his superior concluded 


cause and effect could be weighed to- 


gether, “a narrow and stubborn egotism 
unsurpassed among the records of disas- 
ter achieved by human complacency 

But Haig had his way at last and his 
massive attack exploded in midsummer 
with seventeen divisions ready to assault 
seventeen 


fifteen-mile front and 


more divisions in 


on a 
immediate reserve, a 
hundred thousand men in the first wave 
and almost a million more behind them as 
reinforcements and on the lines of com 
munication 

The discussions and preparations had 
been so elaborate and proionged that the 
almost as much about 


Germans knew 
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Allies 


defensive commanders to 


them as the The Germans assign- 
ed their best 
an arena almost perfect for defense. Be- 
cause of the which he 


Flanders mud, 


knew would get with every day 
of the fall rains, Friedrich Sixt von Ar- 


min, the 


Worse 


general assigned to stop the 
hitherto 


almost unvaried system of trench defense 


British, decided to change the 


Instead of putting his Fourth Army shoul- 
drenched and _shal- 
low furrows, Sixt von Armin built a mass 


der to shoulder in 


of pillboxes—five lines of them in all— 
filled them with machine guns and dis 
behind in relative 
safety and comfort but 


persed his infantry 
ready to move 
forward when and as the machine-gun 
posts were threatened 


The flat and 
which the British, 


marshy ground into 
Australians, and New 
Zealanders wallowed in the first 
of the attack had no 
after the first 


the ditches and dikes 


weeks 
drainage system 
bombardment wiped out 
This country orig 
inally had belonged © the sea and as 
was to occur in Holland in another war 
twenty-five years later— its defenses need 


ed little before the 


disturbing whole 


landscape began seeking the sea again 
and became a quagmire 
Haig, the cavalryman, had 


an idea that he could have his infantry 


devoted 


and artillery make an initial break in the 
German front and then pour his mounted 
troops through. Failing that, he intended 
ahead new-fangled 


cavalry, the tanks. But the cavalry proved 


to. thrust with his 
even more helpless in the mud than the 
infantry. As for the tanks, one of thei 
commanders on the ground was 
forced to the judgment that 
familiar with the terrain in Flanders it 
was almost inconceivable that this part 
of 


a careful search had been made from the 


soon 


“To anyone 


he line should have been selected. If 
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English Channel to Switzerland, no more 
unsuitable spot could have been discover- 
ed.” The Tank Corps tried to warn Gen- 
eral Sir Hubert Gough’s Fifth Army of 
the floods that would inevitably follow 
the bombardment and sent topographical 
diagrams to prove the point. It was an- 
swered with a staff officer’s order: “Send 
us no more of these ridiculous maps 
Almost every one of the predictable 
disasters came true. The tanks were vi 
tually useless and many of their crews 
had to bail out and be massacred in the 
mud. The German counterbarrage cut 
up the Allied communication wires. In- 
fantry battalions got lost in the first dark 
dawn and fell under their own set artil 
lery barrages. A disastrous rain began 
in the early morning. By nightfall three 
assault brigades of the British 5Sth Divi- 
sion had lost nearly three men out of 
four in killed, wounded, and missing, 
ind Gough's Fifth Army had lost one in 
three As the disastrous day went on 


Haig and Gough congratulated each other 


on a “great success” and Haig observed 
genially of the streams of wounded com- 
ing back to the field hospitals that they 


were “very cheery indeed.” 

It rained incessantly for four days and 
nights, and by the end of the first month 
the only provable result of the otfensive 
was the los of 75,000 Allied soldiers 
and $0,000 Germans. In the murderous 
sequence of attack and counterattack one 
little clump of woods changed hands nine- 


teen times 


And this was only the start of what 
Lloyd George called the bovine and 
brutal game of attrition.” It went on 


and on, relieved by only a few particu- 
larly impossible stretches of rain. It went 
on through August, September and Octo- 
ber and into November. No one knows 


or will ever Know how many casualties 
it cost, for, as Lloyd George admitted, 
there were not enough clerks to count 


them and the official and semi-official 
attempts to slant the figures in favor of 
various armies and commanders made the 
various estimates almost hopelessly con 
tradictory. One of the most plausible 
reckonings was that of the British Wat 
Office half a million casualties to the 


Allies, 270.000 to the Germans 


An Australian officer recalled some of 
the more intimate details. He saw them 
when the front had crept on from a 
position he was ordered to reconnoitre 
I got to one pillbox to find it just a 
mass of dead, and so I passed on care 
fully to the one ahead. Here | found 


about fifty men alive Never have I 


seen men so broken or demoralized 
They were huddled up close behind the 
box in the last stages of exhaustion and 
fear. Fritz had been sniping them off all 
day, and had accounted for fifty-seven 
that day—the dead and dying lay in piles 


The wounded were unattended and 





weak, they groaned and 


moaned all ove 
the place Some had been there four 
lays already 

The Australians and New Zealanders, 


the immortal Anzac Corps, endured thei 


Share of the battle and then, worn out 
and half destroyed, were relieved by the 
Canadian Corps in late October 

If anything the conditions of battle 
had worsened along with the weather 
When he was ordered to take over the 
main burden of the offensive, the Cana 
dian commander, Sir Arthur Currie, de 
manded a short postponement. Leaving 
aside the difficulties of the front-line sol 
dier, the task of tugging ammunition 
food, and reinforcements through the 
desolation of mud in the rear had be- 
come so serious that Currie insisted on 
time to get his guns in place. After a 
good deal of wrangling he won his 
point 
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And thus it fell to the Canadians to 
capture Passchendaele and add jt to Y pres 
and Vimy among the unforgettable place- 
names of Canadian history 

One of the most graphic descriptions 
of the conditions the Canadians met has 
provided by Kim Beattic 
of the 48tt 


been historian 
Highlanders of Canada 

Ihe mud sea was awful beyond 
Derelict gun bodies bloated 
broken limbers were scat 
looked Had the 


vanished 


tered wherever they 
LICK walks 


they would still 





have been traced by the debris and 
the dead that flanked them 


On the day that the First Division 











attacked, half of the battalion was de 
tailed to the task of stretcher bearing 
Carrving stretcher ur irduo Tal 
‘ iny time, but at Passchendael 
here a man could or 1 yard 
ry so at a time ithe » | 
thigh ind here th nel fell al i 
them and burst in the mud, tt 
is work that defies d ription. Fight 
ten il | wen ) i] { tche 
ymetun na | xhausted fore 
one load I nl he hands of 
the CAM(¢ 
Q)n i in let erin a 
! ' 1 I | il Pa nen 
lael i | It tt lirt ob 
! | { men to do. They 
ived like men, but | hoped ild 
rt ot la il I t LIPpe 
{ h tretcl nd the wounded 
hat h th nud at ! Ta They 
ink to tl r Waisl I he poor wounde | 
lad fell of if ! Wd ha oO C 
fixed and put on It took hour 
i t trip 
It has | n cha 1 repeated that 
no one in a position of TF ommand 
ill understoc vi Passchendael 
looked like, how deep wa hat 
ertain death was dec 1 for the men 
ordered 0 ittacl into ha i pele S 
plain According to the B h hist in 
Liddell Hart, one highly placed oificer 
trom neral headqguarte! nad | ! t 
VI to i front at four months of 
ttle. As he saw the awful swamp ahead 
he burst nto te Cs00d) God he 
cried li ve real nd men to fight 
n tha 
| Canadians tough hrough = thi 
for nearly month. With the sad poetry 
tha ( ten rise n the hear of men 
il } 1st i « ive ot I nost 
ibiect wars, th little ruins of bog and 
rubble ahead of them had been named 
Virt Farm, Ven harm. Vocatior 
bart \ n Trench, Van Farm 
Vine Cottage ind Vindictive Crossroads 
At last the Canadian Cory on thre h 
} ll and took the villa of Pa ner 
il It san of tt tin that 
I Na wccounted om tt Vi il 
\ ories. It yielded he \ll 1 con na 
im yO squall ol } | 
Ihe highl 1Ot ! ick : FF 
hendacle was follo lb f } 
miportar one neu it wood I “wn 
of Cambrat. Th fart! ! 
rit ( raf Ww hie ! ( 
H e of Winnip 
f tank mfantry i ' | 
he Grerma tro | { 
a) 
K Cam pP ( i 
prove 1 onl fe rel >the ¢ i 
Ca i il 1 ip T 
,or \ \ R id 
ipsed. It fl ! 
ft €C apore | I ka ! l | 
{ ol ) | ’ ] 
poul d trau i nio ( Or 
na I rite W | 
As mans ne ! i 
u iris whl B n 
through battle w ige and tne ryit p 


of reinforcements, fell off by a quarter 
and the French were still struggling to 
recover their morale and will to fight 
Everyone on both sides knew that if 
the war went on much longer, the entry 
of the United States 
been made but had had no time to take 


which had now 


effect—would probably turn the balance. 
So the German command took the inevi- 
table gamble and staked everything on a 
massive assault in the west 

This final German offensive began on 
the first official day of the war's last 
March 21, I918. Six thousand 
guns had behind the 
attacking troops, a number unprecedented 
Allied attacks on the 


spring 
been assembled 


even in the massive 


ete? 


Vimy, 1)! 





years ‘ 


j I 
i UT YIO 1 new sovereien ward 


vilod fe ol 


Ssomm and in Flanders. By the end of 


th first dav tl Allied lines had been 
p sned hack as much is for niles 
bor ) 1a da is. Of COUTSE ur 
) Ivar } | 
I Va Vanes I i Wa na Nat 
com ( KO forty, rds i Ww h 
1 ga ortl ention in th comm 
q 

The (s ws had devised a new s 

1 I il ) icco I 
don record Haig’s dis 

n th th { 
| i al i i h , 
| nost va DIK Nec ause I 
1OW oO wt oO to 

‘ | waz7iN Oo ‘ Colonel 
I np o oO ot } ' nd 
soon given the nickname of Durchbruct 
1 le hic n nslatior ins Break 

I h M Muller's f th 
} tf | " 

) 
Ne r et ad 4 ta ( ‘ 
} + 

( “ ant t « ILLaCK 
neak p t he tror nc 
\ nro r ! rf 

in t Start shoo i } 

imoun | point inh eC The 

prise this brought to troops accustomed 


and memorable 


to stereotyped set-piece attacks was in- 
Instead 
of adhering to the traditional notion that 
an effective attack must be directed at 
all points of the defense, the Germans 
conceived and built “storm groups” of a 
few riflemen, a light machine gun or two, 
and a small mortar. Their task was to 
capture, surround, or just get behind the 
positions in the assurance that 
stronger forces would be coming on be- 
hind them to exploit the confusion 

The Germans’ dying putsch came with- 
in only a small margin of winning the 
war or forcing an immediate armistice. 


creased by another innovation. 


enemy 


Six days after the spring assault began, 
a poetic German soldier found himself, 
struggle 
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Vewsis.s Te ts 


VII, dedicated the twin-towered monument 


Eastei 


< 


j 
WeeACHU O 


to his happy wonder n the Englisl 
a land flowing with milk 


hardly to 


NACK aheCas 
ind honey Our men a 
be distinguished from English soldiers 
wears at least a leathe 
English 


othe beautiful thing The 


Everyone 


erakin, a Waterproot! OLS 
horses are feeding on masses of oats and 
gorgeous TOOUCCaKE an tnere is no 


some 


The Germans were hypnotized by thet 


itest error, the error of believing that 
h na yon the Wa Th passed 


Arras, overwhelmed Cambrai, and broke 


past the Somme and the Ancre almost 
o the old cathedral city of Amiens. By 
mmer it was locked tn a second Battle 
of the Marne with the tate of Paris itself 
op ! as it Nad Dec I 914 

Even Haig. who almost never conceded 
the slightest possibility of failure Was 
forced by the third week of the assault 
} 


to issue his famous orde that the British 


must stand to “the last man 


The Canadians played only minor 


part in the Allied defense, but it was 


their commander, Sir 
Arthur Currie, an occasion to send one 
of the most memorable of all messages 
from a general to his men: “Looking 
back with pride on the unbroken record 
of your glorious achievements, asking 
you to realize that today the fate of the 
British Empire hangs in the balance, I 
place my trust in the Canadian Corps, 
knowing that where Canadians are en- 
gaged there can be no giving way. Under 
the orders of your devoted officers in 


enough to give 


the coming battle you will advance or 
fall where you stand, facing the enemy. 
Io those who fall I say, you will not die 
but step into immortality. Your mothers 
will not lament your fate, but will be 
proud to have borne such sons. Your 
names will be revered forever by your 
grateful country and God will take you 
unto Himself.” 

This sort of rhetoric was going out of 
fashion in all armies—by 1918 a French 
or Australian officer, for instance, would 
quite possibly have been assassinated by 
his own troops for talking such  sacri- 
legious claptrap. But the Canadians with 
stood Currie’s words, fought very well 
in their limited defensive role, and then, 
in August, led the great Allied thrust that 
finally ended the war 

The exact date of the first assault was 
August 8 1918 “the black day of the 
German Army” in the famous phrase of 
General Erich Ludendorft 

After Vimy, 


of lesser actions the Canadians had be- 


Passchendaele and scores 


come associated with attack in the Ger- 
man mind. When they 


numbers on any part of the front the 


showed up in 


enemy commanders had come to expect 


an assault. Accordingly a small part of 
the Canadian Corps was sent 


Flanders 


back to 
‘sa decoy and its main strength 
nly 
Anzac 
Corps was deployed in a similar way. For 





moved to its start line near Amiens 


a few hours ahead of time. The 
once the deception worked. There were 
only six thinned-out divisions defending 
the German position before Amiens when 
the massive Allied drive began. 

Nearly five 


the first thrusts and here they had solid 


hundred tanks supported 


ground to move on, not the marshy 


wallows of Flanders. In the first) rush, 


which was helped by a providential mist 
the Australians and Canadians stormed 
ahead eight miles on a front nearly fif 
teen miles wide. They were slowed down 
but then broke loose again, and as fall 
came on the Americans launched a great 
offensive from the Argonne forest behind 
Verdun 

By October the Canadian Corps had 
suffered another 16.000 casualties, but in 
its last great drive. in which it had the 
temporary help of four British divisions, 
t overran, cut off, or otherwise com- 
pleted the destruction of nearly fifty Ger 
whole 
West 
Douai, and at last Mons were 
added to the far-off 
of Canadian history and the 


Hundred 


Were OVC! 


man divisions, a quarter of the 
remaining German force in the 
Cambrat, 
famous place-names 
lege ndary 
Days of the Canadian Army 


When the whole reckoning was com 
pleted it was decided that Canada had 
sustained nearly a quarter of a million 


fatal 


George's 


casualties 


one in four of them 
When at last. to use Lloyd 


phrase, there was enough “clerk-power’ 
to assemble the figures for all nations on 


both sides, they came to 8.538.315 killed, 


21.219,452 wounded. and 750.919 cap 
tured or missing. This awesome total of 


casualties did not include civilians. 


NEXT THE POOR CANADIAN NORTHERN, 


AND ITS INCREDIBLY RICH KING AND DUKE 


Ralf Allen’s book, Ordeal by Fire will be 
ill by Doubleday Canada Lt 
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THE HIGH AND LOW LIFE OF A PRESENT-DAY TRAMP 


: ‘ J 
prosy it pparentiy no dicate 
\ } ¢ wf 4 n whe ordir Oo 
opuedia lefinition travel 
I 
i p ( c nt I is oO 
n hi Vit on occasional jol 
i fts of m« food.” Hobo 
" i I ht i tt ) 
I vl npiov«a I Oo 
1 n ™N / | tl | C le-t 
) nd-tim oO lO eu 
Vo War Th, whe her i job fo 
ible-t hed Ca Wal { had 
r pau ’ tt ! . Bt | 
on of demoorizatic Tt 1 ou 
oO army niist I h P 
nN Known Of ! Wit 
» Red. a fighter 7 — a that 
pilot 
1! quit working the da l ( { 
ti { ( , ii H 
( dd me I i pil 
I nou nee nt I ad Cun 
( 1 | po pho f 
pruce vo ul ind that of a 
pret ( ( nad eT | 
| rrOSPEre YS iif h 
! nn WOES hard ) rT 
prot onal but tl Ce ion of tl 
is! ‘ mM i 1 th nun 
] on Ol Mian ) Wii 
ire the Maritim nel i ! 
ployment nart I i f 
ture prospec for nskilied iDo! 
qhaeriny 
We evi 100) persor no an average 
month from rarmway roperty in the oO 
onto area Inspector ¢ } Shea of the 
CNR police told me Not all are hoboes, 
but « lot are Ther i pient if you 


know where to look 


How many Nobod wl KNOW 
Hobo dont tay in one plac 0 
nouvgh to he counted The only Way 
the censts-taker ould catch up will 

one man assured m is if there 
\ 1 ranwa ind truck rik il n 
un time nd the weath \W Delow 
ro 

The \ fairly obvio ( why 
rob eldon et the nan on ted 
ral, provincial or municipal government 

cords, except those who are arrested 

ually for minor offense raibwav 
he nost trequent) mW oa few 
vid ive pensioners (lor } Br vues i ird 

d vrandfatherly hobo, plans h ravels 
to take him one a month throagl 
Oshawa, Ont where ) pick up his 
pension cheq pint first pla hoboe 
lont p ive ‘ Owr proy {\ \ 

1 ing exception Ww Vancouve 
nan known ih Prot ) vho uf 
parently lived o tale I ied 
in fe Pockets ane kKed to p in 
piano in on ion or of coll 
When |} fied = he i fo Oo own 
QO OOO ue ond } } \ to tt 
overnmen becau t ‘ h in 

\ tt) hoboes lor ) | v 
! em Hite iff to poli 
nowada no ! | We Onc. 
leeply ins rived Phat w when tl ] 


of the World (f 


rnational Worker 


larly known as the IWW or Wobblies) 
organized a militar non ncluding 
the United Brotherhood of Railw Em 
ployees ind invited nt work 

(and non-workers 0 join. I inds of 
hoboes paid their dim ! the red 
membership card. and although the IWW 
movement. virtu; lied out after 1919 
many hoboes carried ther card for 
sentiment’s sake as long as they lived 


ihe hobo population today ts, there- 
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guess. Not long ago Sam 








led “hobo king claimed 
el 1 SOO.O0O0 HOES in 
ten percent of in 
esumat range om 
15.000 to 50,006 but from any fheure 
nust be t C lot of derelict nd 
itinerant \ ) re no il Oboes 
on Ow! t OC nehounds 
mission stifis whe seldom stray tal 
iro t Our rf ¢ neals na 
ed nd or | 1] no ve joined 
} tnth ovement 
Travelir hoboe font lik I € 
mnt a itn cn pes The hav 
particular contempt for city iwel 
hobot ho hold conventions, elec 
Kin il € the ! tivities-into t 
pape Not one of t } oO 1 
lop a tandin treetcal i hopvo Lhd 
ort 
SOME mn nd npioym nt | I 
Splash and carry 
W knew skindiving had become a 


real sport t now we gel the picture 
Halifax 
lwith d 


fered discarded oxygen bottles, 


of the ocean floor around 


mislaid spears, false teeth, empty bee! 


‘A 


cans and forgotten picnic hampers 
And all because of this little ad in the 
Dartmouth Free Press ‘Divers, vou 


lose it, we'll find it, your rates. Phone 





the masorit work when jobs are Vall 
they need money. They 


like to think they have a small but 


definite place in the country economy 
Brigadier Staniey McKinley of the Sal 
vation Army who has worked wit 
transient n Winnipeg. Vancouver and 
loronto, w he is now the Army's 
\ bare th \ tf ne 
i dor think Canada can do without 
! rato WOrTACI he said We 
' r 1 +} to un 1; i di ler ni 
jot 

Altho ! bi i oOonold ¢ 
finding 10 harder to vet today the 
hobo hav vwver had it so good. with 
fewel nen oO tt road competing fo! 

Or VOrk oO Of-Ihe-way place 
The vest im harvest no lon 
mpio ora oO emporary hands 
u ¢ i easonal jot on mallet 
nmechanized tarm theres still fruit 
pickin ) Annapolis and Okanagan 
valleys Niagara fr Many 
hoboes — tak isonal jobs » canning 
plant nt imps and on ex ral 
oad i if he tobacco f | n 
northern road-building projects and as 
fore ‘ t he “ 

Garfield St n in Oyibw Indian 
who ha ven On the Mov nee he wa 
discharged tror n armored unit after 
World War Il. ha i regular travel-and 
work schedule In the winter I'm a bill 
distributor in Toronto, Kingston. Lon 


don or St. Catharines. You know, throw 


dodgers into doorways. 





continued from page 23 


x-bush pilot named Winnipeg 


Summers I work on the tobacco, apple, 
grape and hay Crops P 


Why do 


There are probably as many answers 


hoboes become hoboes? 


lo 


} 


that as there are human problems, but 


n general the hobo is an emotional or 


temperamental misfit whose domestic, 


occupational or social problems have 
led him to separate himself from house- 


dwelling society 
Apart trom his original reason fol 
eaving home to embark on a life that ts 


generally rough, ht y, futureless and 





womanless. what does the average hobo 
get oul of fe? That seems to depend 
on individual temperament. A few. like 


William Dupuis, enjoy the outdoors in 
ich they ave chosen to live mos of 
1 of them, Fred Helsdon 
In Nelson, B.¢ last summer I had 
money left from a= dish 
washing job to buy some crackers. beans 


and sardines before | hoppec a train to 


cross the hump. She's a long slow trip 
from there until you're on the level 
again, but it sure was a sight to see 


You look out of you boxcar door 


and down thousands of feet to the floor 
yf the valley. It sure was wonderful 

Old Tom Briggs. whom I had picked 
up on the highway, told me. “I’ve seen 
this country from north to south and 
from east to west. Ive traveled it in 


the winter when | froze and in_ the 


summer when | roasted. Ive ridden 


hungry on slow drags through the bush, 


ind been stranded without water on a 
blazing prairie ten miles from town. Ive 
had some good times though. Ive sat 


with my legs dangling from a_ boxcar 
doorway, with plenty of tobacco and a 


bottle of wine in my pocket, and just 


idmired the country, better’n a king or 
a millionaire could have done He 
turned to me You ever see Baie St 


Paul in Quebec from the spot where 
the highway crosses the mountain to the 
west? Or the St. John River valley in 
June? Or Calgary in Stampede week? 
I'm getting old now and this ts a young 
mans game. My rheumatics bothers me 
now, but I don't regret the life Ive led 
No sir! Td do it all over again if 1 
could 

Tom Briggs ts one of the older hoboes 
rullways to 

hitch-hikers on 
Highway riding 1s 


who have switched from the 
become “rubber bums 


long-distance trucks 


safer and more comfortable for older 
men, but vounger men prefer the rails, 
where they dont: depend on = another 


man for their right to travel. or the 


timing and 


directi@a of their journeys 


Most hoboes are principally concerned 
vith the bare facts of subsistence and 


small luxuries their life affords. But 
atherings they discuss the 
jOV ind sorrows of hobo life for all the 
world like clubmen discussing business 


" | " , . 
deals, clothes rave food and accom 


modation. | sat in on one such discus- 
sion with a dozen hoboes recently 
agreed that in 


They all most places 
the railway broad- 


minded about 


police were pretty 


non-paying Passengers 
Bill Dupuis told me of being caught with 
two buddies ist fall in the stock pens 
at White River on the CPR. “TI had half 

bottle of wine, and the cop wanted to 
ake it away from me. I told him it was 
le only thing we had to keep us from 
freezing. He didn't take it, but told us 
to make sure and blow town in the 
morning. The next night | was hauled 
off a train in Kenora, where the bulls 
took my name and frisked me.” 


“re 


“The CP cops are worse than the cops 
on the CN,” said Winnipeg Red. He 
might be biased. for his father used to 
be a CNR investigating officer in Win 
nipeg 

The other 
their feelings 
Nearly all had a personal hatred for 


hoboes were divided in 


about local policemen 
some, but a grudging respect and almost 
a liking for others 

Dupuis and Winnipeg Red said that 
the big-city policemen were better than 
those in small towns. Dupuis said: “Here 
in Toronto the desk sergeant at No. 4 
Station gave me a ticket for a flop at 
the Seaton House yesterday evening 

Red likes the Montreal, 
Hamilton and Saskatoon better than any 


police in 


others 

Garfield Shilling said You go and 
ask for a flop at the police station in 
Kingston and they arrest you as a vag.” 
The concensus was that Kingston and 
Kenora were the two worst towns in 
Canada for the hobo. Someone men 
tioned Port Hope, Ont. Port Hope is a 
small town on the main CN and CP 
Montreal, 


and also astride two of the busiest high 


lines between Toronto and 
ways in Canada, Ontario No. 2 and 
superhighway 401. The chief of police. 
( W veteran of the 
Mounties with a reputation for tough- 


Graham, is a 


ness. Graham told me that he gave no 
lodgings in his cells to homeless men, no 
matter what the weather. “We don't get 
the old-time hobo any more, only the 
winos.” he said 

When | mentioned this to old Tom 
Briggs he laughed. “I know Graham.” 


t 


he said. “He's a typical town clown. 1 


wouldn't ask him for a flop if it was 
fifty below zero. I'd be afraid of getting 
crummy trom his dirty blankets Town 
clown is hoboese for all small-town po 
lice chiefs 

I was wondering if bumming the back 
doors of houses was any good today 

“Sometimes the people ask you why 
you havent got a job.” said Bill Dupuis 
1 tell “em there’s a half million out of 
work. The usually 


average housewife 


gives you maybe a little 
cash, but usually a lump—a_ packaged 


lunch 


something, 


People are pretty decent.” said Fred 
Helsdon I made out good in the west 
hitting doors. I guess a hungry man is a 
rarity these days. and they know you 
wouldnt ask for food if you weren't 
hungry 

Garfield Shilling added. “I got a meal 
with a family in Orillia the other day. 
and when I left the man staked me to a 
buck 

Street 
result in thirty or sixty days in jail. But 


begging, or “stemming.” can 
the returns from begging have gone up 
with the cost of living. and asking for 
“a dime for a cuppa coffee” is outdated 
Today a “score” is usually good for a 
quarter or a half dollar 

“I make most of my scores on the 
stem,” said Winnipeg Red. who is tall, 
good-looking and fairly well dressed. “I 
always keep up a good front, and | 
don't stem women.” 

Bill Dupuis added. “I generally only 
put the arm on an ordinary guy that’s 
had a few drinks. I'll tell him I got 
fifteen cents but I need sixty cents to 
make the price of a flop at the Sally 
Ann.” 

“You gotta be careful.” said Joe Goo 
dall. “I made thirty days in Mimico last 
winter for begging.” 

The hoboes and their chief means of 
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Chicken Villa Drive tn 

Mr. Thomas Chase 

1760 Lawrence Avenue East 
Scarborough, (Toronto) Ontario 


Cottage Drive-inn 
Mr. Les Vasilaros 
Highway 35 

Lindsay, Ontario 


*Mr. Gordon Curtis 
823 Colborne Road 
Sarnia, Ontario 


*Dinty’s 

Mr. R. G. Crompton 

303 North Cumberland Street 
Port Arthur, Ontario 





*Foster’s Restaurant 
Mr. Dave Foster 

267 George Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 





Lakeview Dairy, Ltd. 
Mr. W. L. McKjnzie 
185 Dunlop Street, East 
Barrie, Ontario 


MacDonalds Restaurant, Ltd. 
Mr. K. A. MacDonald 

66 Main Street 

Huntsville, Ontario 


Moffatt's Restaurants 
Mr. J. A. Moffatt 
Coronation Blvd 
Galt, Ontario 


Ralph Sneyd & Aibert Randall 
Highway 17 & Second Line 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


Rendezvous Drive in 
Mr. Leonard Swire 
1134 York Blvd 
Burlington, Ontario 





*Rendezvous Drive in —Parkdale 
Mr. Charles G. Swire 

35 Parkdale North 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Scott's Restaurant 


# Colonel Sanders’ Authentic Recipe... 
Mr. Jack Leon 


Mr. Ted Gogoff 

% Mr. John Coles 
149 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
*Twin's Drive tn 
Mr. Barney Strassburger 

; Route No. 3 
—— 


3 
Kitchener, Ontario 
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TAKE HOME A BUCKET OF FAMOUS KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN! ’ 
“IT’S FINGER-LICKIN’ GOOD’... . SERVES 5 TO 7 EASILY! ag aay: eta 
it’s the eatin’ treat for all the family... tasty, well-done sections of golden-brown sel gg nla 


fried chicken disjointed for easy eating. It’s prepared according to Coionel 


Sanders’ authentic recipe that contains a secret blend of spices and herbs that *Tomasso-Fratelli, Ltd. 
Mr. Jack Wilson 

Mr. Tommie Tomasso 
8205 Decarie Blvd 
Montreal, Quebec 


compliments the flavor of the chicken... fried under the patented process that 
seals in all the natural goodness and juices, lending a zestful flavor that the 
best of Southern cooks never could duplicate. Approximately fifteen pieces per 
cke enough to satisfy 5 7 normal appetites. Conveniently packaged 
bucket... enough to satisfy 5 to oO ppetites. C y f f Doiry Freeze 
for carryout... perfect for family dining or informal get-togethers, picnics and Mr. James Seller 
50th Avenue 


t > sO > < **let’ > oe% 
patio parties ...or whenever someone says “‘let’s eat’! LLoydminister, Saskatchewan 


*El Rancho Barbeque Drive In 
Mr. Joe Young 
2906 Eighth Street, East 


8 


test 


COLONEL SANDERS' - Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
you r . COUPON WORTH $ 00 4 S. *Gene's, Ltd 
. valuable coupon is wo 1.00 toward ¢ ‘ 2228 - 14th Avenue 
¢ purchase of one family bucket of Colonel Sanders ee Regina, Saskatchewan 
i KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN Present to the ie q 
= i . 5 franchised restaurant nearest you that sells th 
= ; “finger-lickin’ good” treat. Redeemable any day . Kurt's Imperial Esso Service 
except Sunday. Coupon offer expires Oct. 1 361 eating’. Mr. Kurt Gruetzner 





Junction Highway 1&4 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan 


powers, 


tu rn adquarters: Keniucky Fried Chicken, Inc. * Canadian Headquarters: Kentucky Fried Chicken, Ltd. * Box 67, She'byville, Kentucky The Ranch House 


: Mr. Herb Sparrow 
IAN Eric's Drive In *Town and Country Restaurant 
Mr. L. E. Loken 


Aunt Lucy’s Drive tn 1702 Main Street 


Mr. Ernie Edwards Mr. Ray H. Angold North Battleford, Saskatchewan 
to ISEES 470 Harvey Avenue 208 Quinpoo! Road 1399 Princess Street 
Kelowna, British Columbia Halifax, Nova Scotia Kingston, Ontario 
is Swing-inn 
arter's R auran q Mr. W. B. Curran 
pag © 4 The Monterey Restaurant & Drive In Goshen Restaurant, Ltd. _ pod pn gy oe Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
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Road 


*Dairy Drive In 

Mr. James D. Rae 
Mr. Wm. R. Jarvis 
8230 - 112th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


*El Rancho Restaurant 
Mr. Sven Ericksen 
Mr. Eric Smith 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
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2703 Douglas Street 
Victoria, British Columbia 


*Champ's Restaurant, Ltd. 
Mr. Wm. Goldberg 

Mr. Oscar Grubert 

Notre Dame & Sherbrook 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


*K. C. Grass Enterprises, Ltd, 
Mr. K. C. Grass 
50 King Street 
Saint John, New Brunswick 


Babcock’s Restaurant 
Mr. R. S. Babcock 
Main Street 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


P. O. Box No. 475 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


i Mr. R. S. Olson Mr. A. D. Holmes 


*House of Hay, Ltd 
Mr. Donald S. Hay 
64 Roosevelt Avenue 
Truro, Nova Scotia 


MacRae's Restaurant 

Mr. J. T. MacRae 

152 Provost Street 

New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 


Arcadian Restaurants, Ltd, 
Mr. James G. Maroosis 
106 Main Street, East 
North Bay, Ontario 


73 Mississaga St., East 
Orillia, Ontario 


*The Chicken Villa 
Mr. Jack Leon 
Mr. Ted Gogoff 
Mr. John Coles 
134 Sparks Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


*The Chicken Villa 
Mr. Peter Burger 
30 Rideau Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


*Chicken Villa Restaurant 
Mr. Ronald Wren 
5322 Dundas Street, West 
Toronto, Ontario 


Barney's Restaurant 

Mr. Leo A. Marquis 

Box No. 1355 W 

St. John's, Newfoundland 


House of Hay, Ltd. 

Mr. Donald S. Hay 
Highway No. 2 
Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia 


*Indicates multiple operations, 
consult directory for addresses, 








THE HIGH AND LOW LIFE OF A PRESENT-DAY TRAMP 


4 . 
} : rh day 
[ peril apf nt cannot licate 
! nuclet ) ren ho ccord ‘ 
or f Or 1} lefinitior { i 
from 5 oO place on f ht trains of 
1 7 hw vin 0 ( sional jot 
' { f non food Hobo l 
reula el K tt OV 
} n t pre ! 
nal I \ Ze inc th d © 
t alism 
0 old-tim ybo { td f 
\ d War Ih, whe 1 job fe 
i odied Canadian til I 1 
plenty of company on the road. TI I 
ition of demobilization ed tl 
obo rmy nlistin , P 
ni Known OF I oad Win 
; Red, a fight pile f hat 
\ h pilot 
| quit working the day | got out of 
il tol Crum i H 
owed m tattered bu pi Cer 
1 thout commer il { ( I 
np port with fh ( 1 phot i 
pi 0 i nad tt ot 
) ! who wv vw had n, hi 
1 he ospero ad 8 iwain h 1h 
number of hobo to a hard cor rf 
prot onal t uf Ce on of the 
| two vears h mer d their num 
ber on mor Many of the nev run 
we from the Maritim whet unem 
pioyment | purticuial se VE ind | 
Ture prospect f UNSAI | lapdor 
loomy 
We vict 1,100 persor in an average 
nonth from ilwa pro rt I lo 
ronto area Inspector ¢ F. Shea of the 
(NR police told me Not all are hoboes 
but a lot are There are plenty if you 
know where to look 
How many’? Nobody really know: 
Hoboes dont tay in one piace long 


enough to be 


the CETSUS-LAKG uld catet up wilh 
one man a d me iS o1f ther 
a raiway ind truck h il n 
ime time nd tl weath wus below 
4 
There are fairly obvi reasor why 
Oboes seldom get their name yn fed 
l. p vinclal oO municipal government 
records, except those who are arrested 
usually for minor offens (railway 
pa is the most trequent) | few 
old-age pensioners (lom Briggs, a beard 


ed grandfatherly hobo. plans his travels 


to tak him one ‘ onth§ througt 
Oshaw Ont wher h nick up h 

pensiol ch qu In th ! i pla hoboes 
iont pay tar I own property \ 


rp m exception wa Vancouvel 
nan ANEeWN a Ihe Prote Who a 
parently lived on usts h irried 
n | pocket ui tiked ft pl tt 
pram ! nission tor cul yf ollee 
When he died: he is found to ows 
+O.O00 ty hon yt h vent to he 
overnment | ise had know! 
itty 
Again hon ont in ! I 
m tk naifl 1 to polit 
nowada thoug! t “ on 
deeply involve it W when the In 


ternational Workers of the Worl fal 
larly Known 


organized a mi I non ncluding 


the United Bro rhood of Ratlway Em 
ployees and ! ited nN rant vorkel 
(and non-werkers) to join. The inds of 
hoboes paid their dime to the red 
membership card, and although the IWW 
movement virtually died o ifter 1919 
many hoboes carried tl card tor 
sentiments sake as long as they lived 


The hobo population today ts, there- 
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. . ‘ 
fore, anybody’s guess. Not long ago Sam 
Cole, a self-styled “hobo king.” claimed 
that ther were 1.500.000 hoboes in 
North America, ten percent of them i 


estimate 





IS.000 to SO.000, b from any figure 


raveling Oboes dont lik to de 
confused with such types They have 
for city iwelling 
conventions, elect 


RINLS n t their festivities into t 





op a ndir treetcal i hobo said 


Some hobo ivoid employment. but 





Splash and carry 


We knew skindiving had ecome a 
greal sport Dul NOW we gel the picture 
Halifax 


littered with discarded oxygen bottles, 


of the ocean floor around 


mislaid spears, false teeth, empty beer 





cans and forgotten picnic 
And all because of this little ad in the 
Dartmouth Free 


we'll find it, 


hampers 
Press: “Divers, you 


lose it your rates. Phone 


5 iy eee ; 
Parade pavs $5 to $10 for true ane 





the majority work when jobs are avail 


able and when they need money 
like to 
definite place tn the 


Brigadier Mckinley of the Sal 


think they have a small but 
country s economy 
Stanley 


Vation Army) who Nas WOTKE( with 
transients in Winnipeg. Vancouver an 
foronto, where he ts now the Army 
welfare officer. went further 


I dont think Canada can do without 








migratory worker he said We 
need them fo hundred different casual 
ol 
Althougt! naditua wvonoiders t 
hnndin " harder to. ge today he 
nobo hav had it so good. wit 
fewer men or he road competing for 
easona WOT n out-of-the-way places 
The westert rain harvest no longer 
mploys hordes of temporary hands, but 
ur ¢ st easonal jot OT naller 
unmechanized farms: theres still fruit 
pickin n U Annapolis and Okanagan 
valleys and the Niagara fruit be Many 
hoboe take seasonal jobs in- canning 
plant nber camps and on extra ral 
in n the tobacco fields in 
n road-building projects and as 
{ hters 

Garfield Shillin an Oybway Indian 
who has been on the move sing e he was 
discharged trom rmored uni ifter 
World War Il a regular travel-and 
work schedule In the winter I'm a bill 
distributor in Toronto Kingston Lon 


don or St. Catharines. You know, throw- 


ing advertising 


dodgers into doorways. 


continued from page 23 
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Summers I work on the tobacco, apple, 
grape and hay crops.’ 
Why do 


There are 


hoboes become  hoboes? 


probably as many answers to 
that as there are human problems. but 
n general the hobo is an emotional or 


temperamental misfit whose domestic, 


occupational or social problems have 


led him to separate himsel 


{ 


rom house- 
IWelling society 


Apart 


leaving home to embark on a life that ts 


from his original reason fol 


generally rough, hungry, futureless and 





womanless vat does the average hobo 





vet oul of eems to depend 
on individual temperament. A few. like 


William Dupuis, enjoy the outdoors in 
vhich they have chosen to live most of 
their lives. One of them, Fred Helsdon, 
old me 

In Nelson. B.¢ last summer I had 
just enough money left from a dish 


washing job to buy some crackers, beans 


rdines before | hopped a train to 


and sa 


cross the hump. Shes a long slow trip 
from there until you're on the level 
again. but it sure was a sight to see 
You look out of your boxcar door 
and down thousands of feet to the floor 


of the valley. It sure was wonderful 


Old Tom Briggs. whom I had picked 


up on the highway, told me. “I’ve seen 


this country from north to south and 


from east to west. I've traveled it in 


the winter when I froze and in the 
ridden 


hungry on slow drags through the bush, 


summer when I roasted. Ive 


and been stranded without water on a 


blazing prairie ten miles from town. Ive 


had some good times though. I've sat 


with my legs dangling from a_ boxcar 
doorway, with plenty of tobacco and a 
bottle of 


admired the 


wine In my pocket. and just 


country, better’n a hing or 
done.” He 
Baie St 


Quebec from the spot 


a millionaire could have 
turned to me You ever seé 
Paul in where 
the highway crosses the mountain to the 
west? Or the St River 
June? Or Calgary in Stampede 


I'm getting old now and this 


John valley in 


week? 


Sa young 
mans game. My 
now. but I don't regret the life Pve led 
No sir! Ud 


could 


rheumatics bothers me 
again if I 


do it al over 


Tom Briggs is one of the older hoboes 


who have switched from the railways to 


become “rubber bums hitch-hikers on 
long-distance trucks. Highway riding ts 
safer and more comfortable for older 
men, but vounger men prefer the rails, 


where they dont depend on another 


nan for their right to travel. or the 


timing and direction of their journeys 


Most hoboes are principally concerned 


with the bare facts of subsistence and 


the small luxuries their life affords. But 


n their own gatherings they discuss the 


joys and sorrows of hobo life for all the 


world like clubmen discussing business 


deals, clothes, t food and accom- 





modation. | sat in on one such discus- 


sion with a dozen hoboes recentl 

They all agreed that in most places 
the railway police were pretty broad- 
minded about non-paying passengers 


Bill Dupuis told me of being caught with 
two buddies last fall in the stock pens 
at White River on the CPR. “I had half 
i bottle of wine, and the cop wanted to 
ike it away from me. I told him it was 
the only thing we had to keep us from 
freezing. He didn't take it. but told us 
town in the 


to make sure and blow 


morning. The next night I was hauled 
Kenora, where the bulls 


took my name and frisked me.” 


off a train in 


Winnipeg Red told me 


“The CP cops are worse than the cops 
CN.” said Winnipeg Red. He 
might be biased. for his father 
be a CNR investigating officer in Win 


on the 


used to 


nipeg 
[he other hoboes were divided in 
their feelings about local policemen 


hatred for 


Nearly all had a 


some, but a grudging respect and almost 


personal 


a liking for others 
Dupuis and Winnipeg Red said that 
than 

“Here 


sergeant at No. 4 


the big-city policernen were better 


those in small towns. Dupuis said 
in Toronto the desk 
Station gave me a ticket for a flop at 
the Seaton House yesterday evening. 

Montreal 


Red likes the police in 


Hamilton and Saskatoon better than any 

others 
Garfield 

ask for a 


Kingston and they arrest you as a vag 


said, “You go and 


Shilling 
flop at the police station in 
Fhe concensus was that 
Kenora 


Canada for the 


Kingston and 


were the two worst towns in 


hobo. Someone men 
tioned Port Hope, Ont. Port Hope is a 
main CN and CP 
Montreal, 
and also astride two of the busiest high 
Ontario No. 2 and 
superhighway 401. The chief of police, 
( W. Graham, is a veteran of the 
Mounties reputation for tough- 


ness. Graham told me that he gave no 


small town on the 


lines between Toronio and 


ways in Canada, 


with a 


lodgings in his cells to homeless men, no 
matter what the weather. “We don't get 
the old-time hobo any more, only the 
winos.” he said 


When I 
Briggs he 


mentioned this to old Tom 
laughed. “I Graham.” 
“He's a typical town clown. I 
wouldn't ask him for a flop if it was 
fitty below zero. I'd be afraid of vetting 
crummy from hrs dirty blankets.” 
clown is hoboese for all small-town po 


know 
he said 


Town 


lice chiefs 
I! was wondering if bumming the back 
doors of houses was any good today 
“Sometimes the people ask you why 
you havent got a job.” said Bill Dupuis 
1 tell ‘em there’s a half million out of 
work. The 


housewife usually 
something, 


usually a lr 


average 
gives you maybe a_ little 
cash, but , . 
lunch.” 

“People are pretty ¢ 
Helsdon. “I made out 
hitting doors. I guess a 
arity these days, anc 
wouldn't ask for foo 
hungry 

Garfield Shilling add 
with a family in Orill 
and when I left the mi: 


Street begging, or 
result in thirty or sixty 
the returns from beggi 
with the cost of livin; 
“a dime for a cuppa cc 
Today a “score” is us 
quarter or a half dolla 

“I make most of n 
stem,” said Winnipeg 
good-looking and fairly 
always keep up a ge 
don't stem women.” 

Bill Dupuis added, 
put the arm on an Of..uary guy tnat’s 
had a few drinks. I'll tell him I got 
fifteen cents but I 
make the price of 
Ann.” 

‘You gotta be careful,” 


cents to 


the Sally 


need sixty 
a flop at 


said Joe Goo 
dall. “I made thirty days in Mimico last 
winter for begging.” 


The hoboes and their chief means of 
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Chicken Villa Urive tn 

Mr. Thomas Chase 

1760 Lawrence Avenue East 
Scarborough, (Toronto) Ontario 


Cottage Drive-inn 
Mr. Les Vasilaros 
Highway 35 

Lindsay, Ontario 


*Mr. Gordon Curtis 
823 Colborne Road 
Sarnia, Ontario 


*Dinty's 

Mr. R. G. Crompton 

303 North Cumberiand Street 
Port Arthur, Ontario 





*Foster's Restaurant 
Mr. Dave Foster 

267 George Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Lakeview Dairy, Ltd. 
Mr. W. L. McKjnzie 

185 Dunlop Street, East 
Barrie, Ontario 


MacDonalds Restaurant, Ltd. 
Mr. K. A. MacDonald 

66 Main Street 

Huntsville, Ontario 


Moffatt’s Restaurants 
Mr. J. A. Moffatt 
Coronation Blvd 
Galt, Ontario 


Ralph Sneyd & Albert Randati 
Highway 17 & Second Line 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


Rendezvous Drive in 
Mr. Leonard Swire 
1134 York Blvd 
Burlington, Ontario 






*Rendezvous Orive in — Parkdale 
Mr. Charles G. Swire 

35 Parkdale North 

Hamilton, Ontario 


\ sie ce 


es “ c ry ‘, 
R gn IU ine eee etiam eS 
Scott's Restaurant 


# Colonel Sanders’ Authentic Recipe... 


Mr. Ted Gogoff 

4 € Mr. John Coles 
149 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
*Twin's Drive In 
Vr. Barney Strassburger 
Route No. 3 





Kitchener, Ontario 


TAKE HOME A BUCKET OF FAMOUS KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN! ; 
‘IT’S FINGER-LICKIN’ GOOD’... . SERVES 5 TO 7 EASILY! yg >in: cama 
Mr. Fletcher Wiison 


It's the eatin’ treat for all the family. .. tasty, well-done sections of golden-brown Paris. Ontario 


fried chicken. . disjointed for easy eating. It’s prepared according to Colonel 


Sanders’ authentic recipe that contains a secret blend of spices and herbs that *Tomasso-Fratelli, Ltd. 
Mr. Jack Wilson 

Mr. Tommie Tomasso 
8205 Decarie Bivd 
Montreal, Quebec 


compliments the flavor of the chicken... fried under the patented process that 

seals in all the natural goodness and juices, lending a zestful flavor that the 

best of Southern cooks never could duplicate. Approximately fifteen pieces per 

bucket . enough to satisfy 5 to 7 normal appetites. Conveniently packaged 
eae stings : ss saat y | i Dairy Freeze 

for carryout... perfect for family dining or informal get-togethers, picnics and Mr. James Seller 

50th Avenue 


" , me 2 ‘let’ we 
patio parties...or whenever someone says “‘let’s eat’’! LLoydminister, Saskatchewan 


*El Rancho Barbeque Drive In 
Mr. Joe Young 

2906 Eighth Street, East 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


COLONEL SANDERS' 


_ COUPON WORTH 5400 


*Gene's, Ltd 


: Mr. Gene Ciuca 
* This valuable coupon is worth $1.00 toward the 2998 . 14th Avenue 
t purchase of one family bucket of Colonel Sanders e Regina, Saskatchewan 
¥ KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN Present to the ; 
. $ franchised restaurant nearest you that sells this 
i “finger-lickin’ good” treat. Redeemable any day i Kurt's Iinperial Esso Service 


except Sunday. Coupon offer expires Oct. 1, 1961 gs Mr. Kurt Gruetzner 


Junction Highway 1&4 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan 





International Headquarters: Kentucky Fried Chicken, Inc. * Canadian Headquarters: Kentucky Fried Chicken, Ltd. * Box 67, Shelbyville, Kentucky = The Ranch House 
Mr. Herb Sparrow 


CANADIAN Eric's Drive In *Town and Country Restaurant Aunt Lucy’s Drive In 1702 Main Street 
av. b. ©. Sane Mr. Ernie Edwards Mr. Ray H. Angold North Battleford, Saskatchewan 
FRANCHISEES 470 Harvey Avenue 208 Quinpoo! Road 1399 Princess Street 
Kelowna, British Columbia Halifax, Nova Scotia Kingston, Ontario 
4 Swing-inn 
*Barney's Fine Foods . y , : 
Mr. Barney Gelfand The Monterey Restaurant & Drive In Goshen Restaurant, Ltd. Comtney Restenramt, Ltd, adhe oe ae ae 
3828 MaCleod Trail Mr. R. S. Olson Mr. A. D. Holmes Vir. Ve arter ; skat NV 


2703 Douglas Street 
Victoria, British Columbia 


73 Mississaga St., East 


algary, Alberta 
Calgary € Orillia, Ontario 


P. O. Box No. 475 


Antigonish, Nova Scotia Barney's Restaurant 


Mr. Leo A. Marquis 
, *The Chicken Villa 255 Ww 
*Champ’s Restaurant, Ltd. Henne often ten Neca chinapaelt Box No 1355 W 
Mr. Wm. Goldberg s y, St. John's, Newfoundland 
Mr. Oscar Grubert Mr. Donald S. Hay Mr. Ted Gogoff 
Notre Dame & Sherbrook 64 Roosevelt Avenue Mr. John Coles 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba Truro, Nova Scotia is age Fag 


*The Bucket 

Mr. Spike Gelfand 

14233 Stoney Plain Road 
Edmonton, Alberta 


House of Hay, Ltd. 
Mr. Donald S. Hay 


*Dairy Drive in Highway No. 2 





Mr. James D. Rae 
Mr. Wm. R. Jarvis 
8230 - 112th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


*E!l Rancho Restaurant 
Mr. Sven Ericksen 
Mr. Eric Smith 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
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*K. C. Grass Enterprises, Ltd, 
Mr. K. C. Grass 

50 King Street 

Saint John, New Brunswick 


Babcock’'s Restaurant 
Mr. R. S. Babcock 
Main Street 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


MacRae’s Restaurant 

Mr. J. T. MacRae 

152 Provost Street 

New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 


Arcadian Restaurants, Ltd, 
Mr. James G. Maroosis 
106 Main Street, East 
North Bay, Ontario 


*The Chicken Villa 
Mr. Peter Burger 
30 Rideau Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


*Chicken Villa Restaurant 
Mr. Ronald Wren 

5322 Dundas Street, West 
Toronto, Ontario 


Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia 


*Indicates multiple operations, 
consult directory for addresse 
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THE HIGH AND LOW LIFE OF A PRESENT-DAY TRAMP 





' quit rb G ay 
e404 y 
prosper apparently nnot dicate 
I ! ¢ of men wh iccording to 
one nceyclopaedi definitic travel 
from place to place on freight t ns of 
n highw iving On Occasional jolt 
! ifts of me or food Hoboe tll 
ile even Russia, with its gov 
nent ip nent program 
nd it 1. wit cradle-t 
i t ( 
Q)ne ¢ y told } t wrir 
World War Il, when there was a job for 
ible bout | ‘ in | I | till id 
plenty of company on the road. The d 
tion of demobilization inc! d tl 
DO imm niistin { t k Per 
iin known < } oud Win 
peg Red, a fighter pilot and tet 
} pilot 
l quit workin the y | ot ¢ of 
I lol Crumm id H 
Ww) am tattel | ist plo I 
vilhot omment, ai XI 1 ¢ 
ian passport with | own photograph 
i spruce oun are I nd that of 
{ l 1 vik \ had been, hi 
| prosp ou 1YSO ! rank 
PULET DEM oO DO ‘ i ra or ) 
professional it the rec on of tl 
past two irs Na ncreased their num 
er on more. Many of the new recruit 
re from the Maritime where unem 
ployment is particularly severe and fu 
ture prospe fi nskilled labor 
vloomy 
We evicl ' 100 pel 4? If in averare 
month from railway property in the To 
ronto area Inspector ¢ F. Shea of the 
(NR polic told me Not all are hoboes, 
Dut a ot are There are plenty if you 


know where to look 
How Nobody eally knows 


] | 
Hoboe dont lay In one place jong 


manly 


nough to be counted The only way 


the census-takers could catch up) with 


' 
one man assured me is if there 


. ar : 
Wit a ulway and truck = sirike it the 


im time and the weather wi DelOow 


tt 
tf 


municipal government 


records, except those who are arrested 


usually for minor offenses (railway tres 
pass is the most trequent) in few 
old-age pensioners lom t 


ed grandfatherly hobo 


Oshawa, Ont., where he picks up his 


pension cheque.) In the first place 


hoboes 


dont pay taxes or own 


property \ 


Surprismmp eAcepuon W ats 1 Vancouver 


man known a the Professor who ap 
parently lived on stale crusts he carried 
in hy pockets and iked to play the 
piano in missions fo cup of coffles 
When he died he s found to own 
S20 OOO iF hond \ ch t ‘ the 
vovernment because he had no known 
elat 

Nga hobo¢c lont In fact 

\ m quite indifferent to polit 
nowadays although Ne \¢ on 
deeply invalved. That wa vhen the In 


ternational Workers of the World (fami 


IWW or Wobblies) 


harly known as tl 





organized a militant union including 
the United Brotherhood of Railway Em 
ployees, and invited migrant workers 
(and non-workers) to join. Thousands of 
hoboes paid their dime for the red 
membership card, and although the IWW 
movement virtually died on ifter 1919 
many hoboes carried ther ind for 
sentiment’s sake as long as they lived 


The hobo population today ts, there- 


34 


fore, anybody's guess 


( 


North 


c 

a 
o_e 
aw 


Not long ago Sam 


ole, a self-styled “hobo king.” claimed 


hat there were 1,500,000 hoboes in 


America, ten percent of them in 


anada Other estimates range from 


{5,000 to 50,000, but from any figure 


nust be subtracted a lot of derelicts and 
tinerant who are not real hoboes 
ometow! lrifters oca winehounds 
mission stiffs who seldom stray far 
from tf ures of tree neals ind 
beds. and congenital idlers who've joined 
I dDeatinik movement 

Traveling hoboe don't tike to be 
confused Milt such types They have 
particular contempt for city - dwelling 
hoboes who hol conventions, elect 
King ind get their festivities into the 

Wspapel Not a one of them could 
hop i tundin I etcal i hobo said 
( ful 

Some hobo ivoid employment, but 





Splash and carry 
We knew 
great sport but now we get the picture 
Halifax 


littered with discarded oxygen bottles, 


skindiving had become a 


of the ocean floor around 


false teeth, empiy bee! 


A 


cans and forgotten picnic hampers 
And all because of this little ad in the 
Dartmouth Free 
we'll find it, your rates 


“Divers, you 
Phone 


Pre SS 


lose it 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true anec 


dot {ddress Parade, c/o Maclean's 





the majority work when jobs are avail 


e and when they 
like to 
definite place in the countrys economy 
McKinley of the Sal 
Army who has 


need money. They 


think they have a small but 


Brigadier Stanley 


vation worked with 


transients in Winnipeg. Vancouver and 
foronto, where he ts now the Army's 


welfare officer, went further 


anada can do without 


workers he said We 


for a hundred different casua 


I dont think ¢ 
its mivratory 


need then 


WOODS 


Although habitual 


jobholders ire 


nding job harder to get today the 


hoboes have never had it so good. with 


road competing for 


seusonal work in out-of-the-way places 


The westert vrain harvest no longer 


hordes of temporary hands, but 


there inc till seasonal job on smaller 
immechanized farms: there’s still fruit 
picking in the Annapolis and Okanagan 
valleys and the Niagara fruit belt. Many 
hoboes tuk Seasonal jobs in) canning 
plants mber camps and on extra rail 
road) gangs n the tobacco fields in 
northern road-building projects and as 
forest-fire fighters 

Garfield Shilling, an Opbway Indian 
who has been on the move nce he was 


armored unit after 
World War Il. has a regular travel-and 
work schedule In the winter I'm a bill 
Kingston, Lon 


don or St. Catharines. You 





in Toronto 
know, throw- 


dodgers into doorways 


continued from page 23 


‘ 


Summers I work on the tobacco, apple, 
grape and hay crops 
Why do 


There are probably as many answers to 


hoboes become hoboes? 


that as there are human problems. but 


in general the hobo is an emotional or 


temperamental misfit whose domestic 


occupational or social problems have 
led him to separate himself from house- 
iwelling society 


‘ 


Apart from his original reason for 
leaving home to embark on a life that ts 
general rough, hungry, futureless and 
womanless, what does the average hobo 


ife That 
temperament. A few. like 
Dupuis 


ret out of seems to depend 
on individual 


William enjoy the outdoors in 


have chosen to live most of 


their lives. One of them, Fred Helsdon. 
lola me 
In Nelson, B.C last summer I had 


just enough money left from a = dish 


washing job to buy some crackers, beans 
and sardines before | hopped a train to 
the hump 


cross 


Shes a long slow trip 


until you're on the level 


from. there 


t ft 


again. but it sure was a sight to see 


You look out of your boxcar door 


and down thousands of feet to the foor 
It sure was wonderful Zs 

Old Tom Briggs. whom 1} had picked 
up on the highway, told me. “I’ve seen 
north to 


from east to west I've 


of the valley 


this country from south and 
traveled it in 
froze and in the 
ridden 


hungry on slow drags through the bush, 


the winter when | 


summer when I roasted. I've 


and been stranded without water on a 


blazing prairie ten miles from town. Ive 
had some good times though. I've sat 


with my legs dangling from a_ boxca 


doorway. 


bottle of 


with plenty of tobacco and a 
wine in my pocket. and just 
admired the country, better’n a king or 
done He 
Baie St 


from the spot 


a miullionatre could have 
turned to me You ever see 
Paul in Quebec where 
the highway crosses the mountain to the 
west? Or the St River 


Stampede 


John valley in 


June? Or Calgary in week? 
I'm getting old now and this is a young 
bothers me 
now, but I don't regret the life I've led 
No sir! Td do it all over 


mans game. My rheumiatics 
again if J 
could 

Tom Briggs is one of the older hoboes 


who have switched from the railways to 


become “rubber bums hitch-hikers on 
long-distance trucks. Highway riding is 
safer and more comfortable for older 


men, but vounger men prefer the rails, 


where they dont depend on another 


man for their right to travel. or the 


timing and direction of their journeys 


Most hoboes are principally concerned 
with the bare facts of 


the 


subsistence and 
small luxuries their life affords. But 


in their own gatherings they discuss the 


jovs and sorrows of hobo life for all the 


world like clubmen discussing business 


! | an 
{ travel, food and accom 


deals, clethes 


nodation. | sat in on one such discus- 
ion with a dozen hoboes recently 


They all agreed that in most places 


the railway police were pretty broad- 


minded about non-paying passengers 


Bill Dupuis told me of being caught with 
two buddies last fall in the stock pens 
at White River on the CPR. “I had half 


a bottle of wine, and the cop wanted to 


take it away from me. I told him it was 


the only thing we had to keep us from 
freezing. He didn't take it. but told us 


to make sure and blow town in the 


morning. The next night I was hauled 
Kenora, where the bulls 


took my name and frisked me 


off a train in 


, 





LAs i» shar 
Winnipeg 


“The CP cops are worse than the cops 


on the CN,” said Winnipeg Red. He 
might be biased, for his father used to 
be a CNR investigating officer in Win 
nipeg 

The other hoboes were divided in 
their feelings about local policemen 


Nearly all had a 
some, but a grudging respect and 


personal hatred for 
ilmost 
a liking for others 

Dupuis and Winnipeg Red said that 
the big-city than 
“Here 
in Toronto the desk sergeant at No. 4 


policemen were better 
those in small towns. Dupuis said 
Station gave me a ticket for a flop at 
the Seaton House yesterday evening 

Red likes the police in Montreal, 
Hamilton and Saskatoon better than any 
others 

Garfield sald, You go and 
the police station in 
Kingston and they arrest you as a vag.” 


Shilling 
ask for a flop al 


Fhe concensus was that Kingston and 
Kenora were the two 
Canada for the hobo 
tioned Port Hope, Ont. Port Hope is a 
main CN and CP 
Toronto and 


worst towns In 


Someone men 
small town on the 


lines between Montreal, 
and also astride two of the busiest high 
Ontario No. 2 and 
superhighway 401. The chief of police. 
( W. Graham, is a 


Mounties 


ways in Canada, 


veteran of the 


with a reputation for tough- 


ness. Graham told me that he gave no 
lodgings in his cells to homeless men, no 
matter “We don't get 


the old-time more, only the 


what the weather 
hobo any 
winos.” he said 


When | mentioned this to old Tom 
Briggs he laughed. “I know Graham.” 
he said. “He's a typical town clown. | 


wouldnt ask him for a flop if it was 
fifty below zero. I'd be afraid of getting 
crummy from his dirty blankets.” Town 
clown is hoboese for all small-town po 
lice chiefs. 

I was wondering if bumming the back 
doors of houses was any good today 

“Sometimes the people ask you why 
said Bill Dupuis 
I tell ‘em there’s a half million out of 
work. The 


you haven't got a job. 


usually 
little 


average housewife 
something, 


but usually a 


gives you maybe a 
cash, 
lunch 
People are pretty de 
Helsdon. “I made out g 
hitting doors. I guess a 
rarity these days, and 
wouldn't ask for food 


lum" 


hungry 
Garfield Shilling adde 
with a family in Orilliz 
and when I left the man 
buck 
Street begging, or 
result in thirty or sixty 
the returns from beggin 
with the cost of living, 
“a dime for a cuppa cof 
Today a “score” is usu 
quarter or a half dollar. 
I make most of my) 
stem,” said Winnipeg R, 
good-looking and fairly 
always keep up a goo 
don’t stem women.” 
Bill Dupuis added, “) 
put the arm on an ord > puy 
had a few 


inats 
drinks. I'll tell him I got 
fifteen cents but I need sixty cents to 
make the price of a flop at the Sally 
Ann.” 

“You gotta be careful,” said Joe Goo 
dall. “I made thirty days in Mimico last 
winter for begging.” 


The hoboes and their chief means of 
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@, Colonel Sanders’ Authentic Recipe... 


Fried Chicken 





TAKE HOME A BUCKET OF FAMOUS KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN! 
“IT’S FINGER-LICKIN’ GOOD"’.... SERVES 5 T0 7 EASILY! 


It's the eatin’ treat for all the family. .. tasty, well-done sections of golden-brown 
fried chicken . 
: Sanders’ authentic recipe that contains a secret blend of spices and herbs that 
“ws a a NE compliments the flavor of the chicken. 
seals in all the natural goodness and juices, lending a zestful flavor that the 


disjointed for easy eating. It's prepared according to Coionel 


fried under the patented process that 


best of Southern cooks never could duplicate. Approximately fifteen pieces per 


bucket ... enough to satisfy 5 to 7 normal appetites. Conveniently packaged 
for carryout... perfect for family dining or informai get-togethers, picnics and 
patio parties...or whenever someone says “‘let’s eat’’! 





COLONEL SANDERS' 


COUPON WORTH 400 _ 


his valuable coupon is worth $1 00 toward the 
purchase of one family bucket of Colonel Sanders 
KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN Present to the 
franchised restaurant nearest you that sells this 


Chicken Villa Drive tn 

Mr. Thomas Chase 

1760 Lawrence Avenue East 
Scarborough, (Toronto) Ontario 


Cottage Drive-inn 
Mr. Les Vasilaros 
Highway 35 

Lindsay, Ontario 


*Mr. Gordon Curtis 
823 Colborne Road 
Sarnia, Ontario 


*Dinty's 
Mr. R. G. Crompton 
303 North Cumberland Street 
Port Arthur, Ontario 


*Foster’s Restaurant 
Mr. Dave Foster 

267 George Street 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Lakeview Dairy, Ltd. 
Mr. W. L. MckKynzie 

185 Dunlop Street, East 
Barrie, Ontario 


MacDonalds Restaurant, Ltd. 
Mr. K. A. MacDonald 

66 Main Street 

Huntsviile, Ontario 


Moffatt's Restaurants 
Mr. J. A. Moffatt 
Coronation Bivd 
Galt, Ontario 


Ralph Sneyd & Albert Randall 
Highway 17 & Second Line 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


Rendezvous Drive in 
Mr. Leonard Swire 
1134 York Blvd 
Burlington, Ontario 


*Rendezvous Drive in -— Parkdale 
Mr. Charles G. Swire 

35 Parkdale North 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Scott's Restaurant 
Mr. Jack Leon 

Mr. Ted Gogoff 
Mr. John Coles 
149 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


*Twin's Orive In 

Mr. Barney Strassburger 
Route No. 3 

Kitchener, Ontario 


*White Horse Restaurant 
Mr. lan Oliver 

Mr. Fletcher Wilson 
Paris, Ontario 


*Tomasso-Fratell:, Ltd. 
Mr. Jack Wilson 

Mr. Tommie Tomasso 
8205 Decarie Blvd 
Montreal, Quebec 


Dairy Freeze 
Mr. James Seller 
50th Avenue 


Loydminister, Saskatchewan 


*Et Rancho Barbeque Drive In 
Mr. Joe Young 

2906 Eighth Street, East 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


*Gene's, Ltd. 

Mr. Gene Ciuca 

2228 - 14th Avenue 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Yereperrrt 


“finger-lickin’ good” treat: Redeemable any day 


Kurt's Imperial Esso Service 


International Headquarters 


CANADIAN 
FRANCHISEES 


*Barney's Fine Foods 
Mr. Barney Gelfand 
3828 MaCleod Trail 
Calgary, Alberta 


*The Bucket 

Mr. Spike Gelfand 

14233 Stoney Plain Road 
Edmonton, Alberta 


*Dairy Drive In 

Mr. James D. Rae 
Mr. Wm. R. Jarvis 
8230 - 112th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


*E|l Rancho Restaurant 
Mr. Sven Ericksen 

Mr. Eric Smith 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
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Kentucky Fried Chicken, Inc. * Canadian Headquarters: 


Eric's Drive In 

Mr. L. E. Loken 

470 Harvey Avenue 
Kelowna, British Columbia 


The Monterey Restaurant & Drive In 


Mr. R. S. Olson 
2703 Dougias Street 
Victoria, British Columbia 


*Champ’s Restaurant, Ltd. 
Mr. Wm. Goldberg 

Mr. Oscar Grubert 

Notre Dame & Sherbrook 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


*K. C. Grass Enterprises, Ltd, 
Mr. K. C. Grass 
50 King Street 
Saint John, New Brunswick 


Babcock’s Restaurant 
Mr. R. S. Babcock 
Main Street 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


except Sunday. Coupon offer expires Oct. 1, 1961 


*Town and Country Restaurant 
Mr. Ernie Edwards 

208 Quinpool Road 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Goshen Restaurant, Ltd. 
Mr. A. D. Holmes 
P. O. Box No. 475 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


*House of Hay, Ltd 
Mr. Donald S. Hay 
64 Roosevelt Avenue 
Truro, Nova Scotia 


MacRae's Restaurant 

Mr. J. T. MacRae 

152 Provost Street 

New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 


Arcadian Restaurants, Ltd, 
Mr. james G. Maroosis 
106 Main Street, East 
North Bay, Ontario 


Kentucky Fried Chicken, Ltd. « 





Aunt Lucy's Drive In 
Mr. Ray H. Angold 
1399 Princess Street 
Kingston, Ontario 


Carter's Restaurant, Ltd, 
Mr. Vel Carter 

73 Mississaga St., East 
Orillia, Ontario 


*The Chicken Villa 
Mr. Jack Leon 
Mr. Ted Gogoff 
Mr. John Coles 
134 Sparks Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


*The Chicken Villa 
Mr. Peter Burger 
30 Rideau Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


*Chicken Villa Restaurant 
Mr. Ronald Wren 

5322 Dundas Street, West 
Toronto, Ontario 


Box 67, Shelbyville, Kentucky 


Ar. Kurt Gruetzner 
Junction Highway 1 & 4 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan 


The Ranch House 

Mr. Herb Sparrow 

1702 Main Street 

North Battleford, Saskatchewan 


Swing-inn 
Mr. W. B. Curran 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


Barney's Restaurant 

Mr. Leo A. Marquis 

Box No. 1355 W 

St. John's, Newfoundland 


House of Hay, Ltd. 

Mr. Donald S. Hay 
Highway No. 2 
Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia 


*!Indicates multiple operations, 
consult directory for addresses, 





clothes 


Hoboes do little 





and the Catholic Charities, and he usualty 


wears riding the trains 
Bill Dupuis wears a workshirt 
poplin jacket in town 
arries a Sleeping bag, < 
socks and light underwear 
workshirt 
said 1 generally cart 
like brakemen carry 


road cup I just walk around 


train and climb 


extra diesel units, even 


t Stauion 


} 


imong IS othes the 


couple of cans of “Dieten 


me hoboes have given 
piu Cann d pork 
n western Canada 


loronto’s Scott Mission 


Vancouver, ¢ 


Toronto and Montreal 


i Ol anawiches 
| | 
he enerally eC] 
house mission 
ithe ! ct 
eC} n small-town 
} ey 
Old In the 
t m th 
flop t " 
il ! Ter 
| had to 1 | 





Scott when [Em 


new Catholic joint 
tty vood ind 
ill right. The 
"ves you two tre 
nan l sed lo als 
uilding 
I< have to sleep « 


interrupted Garfield Shillin 


Vou hoes on ran 
with a wooden les 
jomned the seminar late 


not to use his name 


illy call me Pegleg 


wo. when | traveles 


as well as rougher 


Ss his marred daughters 


over the States, they. called me Step- 
*n-a-Hali I've rode all the big trains, 
even the tender of the Sante Fe Super 
Chief. Not for very far, mind you, but 
I rode her. I rode the fastest freight 
train in the United States twice.” 

“Which one’s that?” somebody asked. 

‘Blue Streak. St. Louis to Houston, 
Texas 

The others nodded 

He told me that he had lost his leg in 
an accident at an Ontario gold mine in 
1932, and received a small pension. After 
his wife died and his daughters got mar- 
ried he became a hobo. He was leaving 
for Sudbury that night to visit one of 
them 

Joe Goodall said The Old Brewery 
Mission in Montreal isn't bad 

Theyre a fine bunch in the Salva- 
tion Army in Sudbury said Fred Els- 
don Phe Sally Ann in Port Arthur ts 
no good. | was tired and hungry and the 
Sally Ann officer there gave me a choice 


between a sandwich and a bed. | took 


Ine andwict ind walked to Fort Wil 


They i uvreed that Toronto’s Scott 


Mission served the besi free meals tn 


Canada. bar none \fter seeing them 
ating good chicken soup hamburgers, 
vashed potatoes and peas. with coffec 
nad crackers bread and cookies served 


bourding-house stvle. | had to agree 


Not only are the meals good, but 
theres no regimentation,” said Winnipeg 
Red Theres no forms to fill out. no 
having to et your employment card 


stamped at the slave market. no tickets 


to ask for. nothing. You line up for tt 
ind there it 1 Any hungry man ts wel- 
come to eal here 

Ihe Rev Mr. Zeidman is a_ true 
Christian.” said Shilling 


1 got a big feed at a Catholic school 
in Mission. BAC suid) Fred Elsdon 
Ihe Catholic nuns and fathers nevel 
turn vou dowr 

Bill Dupuls said There's a joint in 
Duluth called the Bethel Mission. You 
have to go to chapel in the morning for 
a bowl of rice. in the afternoon for a 
bowl of soup. and again at night before 


thev ll give vou ; flop That joint has 














“What do you mean, ‘I don't need it'?"’ 











the holiest mission stiffs in America.” 

I mentioned that in my hobo days I 
had seen small wooden crosses along the 
railroad right-of-way in both Canada and 
in the United States. I wondered what 
happened to a hobo’s body when he fell 
under a train 

‘He’s buried in Potter's Field.” said 
Garfield Shilling 

“| think the medical students get his 
body 

Old Tom Brig 
can do with my body whatever they 
want when I die. I know an old ‘bo 


said to me, “They 








who is scared to death that they'll give 
his body to science. He turned over his 
pension to the Catholic institution that 
gives him his board They've promised 
to bury him in holy ground.” He 
laughed. “He's been there fifteen years 
already and is as miserable as hell 
Personally, | want to give my eyes to 
the eye bank when I kick off. 

Inspector Shea of the CNR _ police 
later told me. “When an_ unidentified 
hobo is killed on the railway, his body 
is turned over to the nearest corone! 
It is fingerprinted, and the prints are 
checked with the Mounted Police and 
the FBI. If the body is still unclaimed 


t is buried in the local cemetery. Many 
years ago they may have buried hoboes, 
and perhaps even railway workers, along 
the right-of-way, but they dont any 
More 

1 thanked the hoboes for answering 
my questions, and shook hands) with 
Shilling. who was leaving that morning 
for Vineland, in the Niagara Peninsula, 
to transplant strawberries. Joe Goodall 
had to go get a ticket for his might’s 
flop at the Seaton House Winnipeg Red 
Was going to see the Sally Ann welfare 
department, and Bill Dupuis had to go 
down to the employment office to have 
his employment card stamped 

Iwo of the younger hoboes. Ed and 
Slim. told me that they and Pegleg were 
going to jump a westbound freight in 
the Don Valley yards that evening. At 
dusk IT walked down the steps from the 
Queen Street bridge and crossed the 
track to where Ed and Slim were lean 
ing. almost invisible. against a fence 

No. 409 ts late tonight.” Ed) said 
He was wearing a shiny brown) suit 
Over his shirt and tie he had puiled a 
blue cotton workshirt. Under one arm 
was a crumpled brown paper parcel 
Slim had zippered a once-white pair of 
painters coveralls over his city clothes 
A rolled sleeping bag lay at his feet 

I asked if they had seen the old man 
Slim said he was waiting down the 
riverbank with two other hoboes who 
had just arrived from Montreal on thet 
Way to the west coast 

It was quite dark when the bright 
beam of 409°s headlight swung around 
the curve. Slim) picked up his bedroll 


ind he and Ed stepped behind the fence 


! wished them luck and hurried across 
the tracks to the foot of the steps 


the three big diesel units” whined 
past the small wooden station. The con 
ductor jumped off. lantern in hand. and 
entered the station office. Ed and Slim 
picked a flatear ladder apiece and 
climbed up on the slowly moving train 


They ty motionless beneath 
} 


cS 
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back highway trailer the car was carry 
ne 

The two Montreal men emerged from 
the shadows and boarded another cat 
But not until the train came to a clank 
ing halt did Pegleg make his move. He 
stumped across the track and with sur 
prising agility swung aboard a flatcar 
that was carrying a giant earth-mover 
Later on, | knew, he would climb into 
its cab and ride it in comfort to his 
reunion with his daughter. 
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CANADA’S COMMUNISTS continued from page 7 


t 


While Tim Buck was praising Joe Stalin, 





Mr. K was flailing him a few miles away 


clash of personalities. For Salsberg fall from grace had been carefully hidden 
ind the lifetime Communist leaders who from the party’s rank and file 
eventually stood with him, it was a se: Joe Salsberg’s growling voice and 
ng examination of everything that com broad mustache—grown when he was a 
munism stands for outhful union organizer were prob 

The prologue to the fight took place ibly the best-known symbols of com 
n Moscow in February 1956. Buck. as a munism in Ontario. He had been party 
fraternal delegate to the first congress labor organizer in the Thirties, when 
held since Stalin’s death of the Commu Communists were still powerful in trade 


nist Party of the Soviet Union, sat for nions. and a respected member of the 











WO weeks ipplauding reports of Com Ontario legislature from 1943 to 1955 
munist progress. On Friday, February 24 But neither his Tory admirers nor the 
he congress officially closed except fo Communist rank and file knew that for 
Russians-only session the following da seven vears Salsberg had been a mutinous 
to elect their central committee. Buch party membet 
ccepted an invitation to speak at a fac Salsberg had come from Poland as a 
tory on Saturday afternoon. While he child. grown up as a rabbinical scholar 
was telling Russian textile workers in and been a member of a left-wing Zionist 
Moscow suburb how lucky thev were t group before coming to communism. A 
liv under communism, Nikita Khrush flamboyant, sentimental man. he is well 
chov, in the heart of Moscow, was tellin ead in Jewish literature and speaks flu 
Russian Cor inistS about Stalin's I Cnt, EXPPessive Y iddisl flavored wit i 


Slight) Polish accent and melodramatic 


gestures. In 1948, when Yiddish publis! 


PARADE ng houses. Yiddish theatres and Yiddis! 


ters in Russia disappeared mysterious 


; ae ee oht ehero 
Eat and halve it too ly almost overnight, Salsberg 





demanded 


that the Canadian party ask an explana 
Maybe you can't please the peop! tion of the Russians. He was rebuffed 
" } tim hit fey Iripoojst 
all the e but a Halifax drug but persisted until the exasperated exec 
oe tive voted him out of their ranks in 
” ‘Gre ‘ 1954. A year later, they finally let him 
r as 1 
an, ‘ make an unofficial investigating trip to 
CLF 
i ve < h } Russia 
Lore “9 Salsberg returned unsatisfied with the 
AX 7 stock Russian explanation that Jews were 
— being assimilated rapidly and just didn't 
an 


want their own theatres and 
certainly trving to. with half a window \l 


lewspapers 
Buck’s request he confined his official 


displaying maple sugar cream and the report to a few remarks on the need for 
ther half stacked with Metreca nore independent thinking in the Cana- 

dian party. Sensing trouble, Buck stood 
P $9) fo bIU J eas p to answer him. “What is good enough 
Gotles 1 s Pa de coo Mat an 


for the central committee of the Com 
nunist Party of the Soviet Union.” Buck 











said, “is good enough for me.” A veat 
tolerance. his. brutali ind his abuse of ater that remark was thrown in his face 
powe In the mea « 


(ipa aftermath of the 
Expert Sovietologists are still studying | 


"7 ] iy } ) ] 77 1 
speech and at almost the same time as Che Hotel Club de Pesca, Acapulco, agrees on Gilbey’s, please 
the effects of Khrushchov's secret Salsberg’s reinstatement the Folks : : 
speech.” But one thing it proved to Cana Stimme. official newspaper of Jewish 
dian Communists was that their leaders Communists in Poland. reported that 
was held in cynical contempt by the tt 


he Jewish intellectuals who 
Russians. After the congress closed, Buck 


Isappeared 
n Russia had all been shot. The Cana 











Fron inny Mexico come the t te-temptir ( ib de Pe , 

spent almost a month in the Soviet Union dian Jewish Weekly reprinted the Folks . wt ' 

receiving treatment for arthritis. but not Stimm articles The paper's editor Cocktail: 2 Oz. Gilbey | 1 | vy ( l « ( ra 
until the end of March, when he arrived Joshua Gershman, a party member since juice; 1 cut of pineapple cut ol | te wit mint 
n Warsaw to attend the state funeral of 1924. screamed that it was “all the faul leaves. Serve A ohalls 

Boleslaw Bierut, secretary of the Polis! of the Beria vane” (Lavrenti Beria Er ae ee si icici or 
part lid Buck learn anything of what Stalin's last chief of secret police. was or I 

1d ken place in Russia while he was tried and executed a vear after Stalin's le Pesca, i Acapulco. | lerstandabdly, Dec ( | t 
t! death ind things were different now I Inte rnational Gin {j t eda Cls teen Inti mad pp ed 

Hari Pollitt leader of the British Russia. No one was listening. The Folks the world over for it Inwaveril purity 1 quality. We th 
part had returned home immediately Stimme articles started a Jewish mass el a a ae 

fter the congress and found newspapers exodus from communism. The defectors ee ee et , 

‘ ; next time nd every Hime | rege | 

beginning to carry reports of the speech took will them the United Jey next Un and every ti \ 
he had not been invited to hear, Pollitt People’s Order. an organization they had 
flew back to Warsaw for the funeral an n in the party's interests for th THE GIN IN THE FAMOUS SQUARE FROSTED BOTTLI 
hile he and Buck marched side by sick ars = 
n the sol n funeral cortege. Pollitt talk \t e first Keculive meeting attende 

adol the speech and cursed Khrus! . Salsberg Buck ead two books otf 
choy tt fluent strea of profan tes he had made on the Khrushcho 


with a Mluent stream of profani . . Bonded Magazine Representatives 
Buck nov claims he follow d Pollit peech and started the inner-party fight . = se o9,0:0 EG 
former p ; 1 wens Sa n nf nt first st ! po bestia ne m Ys ner my : ep Carry this License 





te him i cay. 4:0: 98 a icE © LICENCE COR POUR 60 JOURS es 
' — ' : § ch 60 DAY LICENSE ° » Regist “i; 
Moscow and complained bitter! ntil | credulous silence had sper h \ e ° aw ° ‘nadiaH 6 
Ss shown ranslation (Buck canno lefending Stalin and attacking. even ex ask to see if ! ‘ ‘  ahentl 
ead Russian) of the speech. In any case pelling. any part nember who dared 


he returned to Canada in mid-April. His 


juestion them too far. Now they learned It is your guarantee of 
first official act was to ll from { I 


‘ 
‘ 
. 
7 
t 
. . e f ‘ 
recall secret from Stalin's own Rew that Stalin had subscription fulfillment. ‘ eY 
exile the party's most troublesome public ruled Russia like an Oriental despot. Onc é EYL arse 
igure, J. B. Salsberg. Salsberg had been burly party leader who was renowned fot 3 w/e pe 
emoved from the party’s ruling clique his self-righteous brutality in dealing with CANADIAN CENTRAL REGISTRY ; 
the national executive, in 1954, but so 


| | i OF SUBSCRIPTION REPRESENTATIVES 
heretics took to his bed for two weeks 


nis pop larity that news of his and 


ereat Was 





bi 
F : 
nt eoeet _- 
Bp cgigiaieete'e'* 
refused to talk to anyone. He was 
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firection of ti wind. voted to send then 
Then the itional executive ted for 
Buck s lor He fused the 
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} ) } vi the fick 
Sup pre C WHCTC ne en 
had Dare pene ed wi n Ontario 
Salst nvone } j sten 
ind man ho yuldl not, that Con \ 
t ’ ? } | > 
nists must turn their back on Russia and 


ork fo ar i] nment with the old 
nemies, the CCF and the trade unions 
He pleaded for support at the conventior 
t those wh« igreed with him took 
idvice too literally They quit the 
part n drov B he time of the con 
ntion in Apr OOO had already left 
The 67 delegates who et in To 
( to Ove! Fast veekend in > pe Ke 
f I part on-hard cor fewel 

han 2.000 dogmatic nshakable-by-an 
thing Communists. They unanimously re 
ted Buck p leader, approved his 
platform denouncing Salsberg and defeat 
1 Salsberg’s token bid for a place on 
t central co e. Not even Buck 
CK ( co Ol thet Some of his Ost 
I I y Orh S ere no e-elected 
I entral com tee—despite Buck’s 
personal appeals because they had 
1 to gest U Saisberg be given 

fa he r 

Shortly after the convention, Salsberg 
1six fc n nbers of the executive 
J yarty ood They were the 
tor of th Tribune and the leaders of 
I French ¢ i nd Jewish blocks, 
ong ! some of tl party's pest 
Ote-gettel ind Buck’s closest personal 
if I He¢ ¢ spoken to them 
Fo I i i exhausted calm 
tled ove I is left of the party; 
| It I ink from twelve pages 





eight: Le Com he French-language 
pape olded, and th outh organization 
discharged full-time staff and = fell 
pa The pa national office in To- 
to 1oved into two shabby rooms 
ented from the All For One Mutual 
B ent Societ\ It was Buck says, a 
p od o deological consolidatior 
Then i ISS. what Buck calls i 
peculiar con nation of circumstances 
vived his p John Diefenbaker won 
1 60-s¢ i fd on a ave of politi 
cal t: the sputniks softened the post 
Hungary antagonism to Russia: unem- 
plo nt beca i national dilemma and 
if second conve ym of the Canadian 
Labor Congress called for a new party 
Iwo days after the CLC convention, 
Buck hustled an article into the Canadian 
Jewish Weekl velcoming™” the forma- 
on of a ne pa Since then, Commu- 
sts hay been tirelessly discussing and 
g abo the New Part and wait 
ne AC inxious and aging spinsters, to 
isked to federate with it The bans 
d proscriptions now being contemplat 
1 | th ght ng of the CCF wont 
prevent the xpression of the radical 
left Leslie Morris predicts 
So far, New Party organizers are reso- 
tely ignoring the Communists, and the 
Communists are resolutely ignoring the 
ct that no one ts listening to them. The 
DI ince of a new party in Can 
i en ofr founded some of 
C4 nism's st enemie seems 
o have invigorated Tim Buck's part 
( nist encth is n vib 1 the 
oO nal if t ise of the 
Ne P I solated Cor 1 
or 1utomMmo Iwa\ 
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fro he International Union of Electri 
il Workers. The TUE was awarded the 
UE’s jurisdiction eall i licence lo go 
ling n 149. when the UE was 
hrown out of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor sxeorge Hutchins, the Canadian 


president has hired two organ- 





rs whose full-time job this summer will 


ze 
be to win over UE workers 

The jurisdiction of the International 
Union of Mine. Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers. the second national union that does 


not ban Communists from its leadership, 
varded to the United Steelworkers 


was a 
of America when Mine Mill was thrown 
out of the Canadian Congress of Labor 
n 1949. In twelve expensive vears of 
raiding, Steel has not made any sizable 
dent in Mine Mill’s membership, but 


Its 
union’s 
16.000 


Mine 
Sudbury 


Mill has a b 
598. with 


g internal problem 
half the 


about 


local 
Canadian membership 
1958 


was in by a noisily 


captured 


anti-Communist, anti-national-leadership 


faction, and now has enough votes to 


control the union’s national convention in 


September 


In October 1959, the seventh conven 
tion of the Labor Progressive Party voted 
to change to the “scientifically correct” 
name of the Communist Party of Can 
ada. Since then, the Communists have 
raised the circulation of their two Fng 
lish papers, the Canadian Tribune and 
the Pacific Tribune, from 10,000 to 
12.000, and revived Le Combat their 


French paper. The youth section, renam 


ed the Young Communist League in 
1959, now has a paid organizer, Ray 
Murphy, and claims 800 members. A 
Marxist Study Centre, organized in 1959, 
has prepared three briefs on trade, 
Indian affairs and federal aid for educa- 


tion for the party to to the 


“We've 


present 


government turned the corner.” 


Buck says 

Communists distinguish between them- 
the 
they 


Selves ( party”) and those organi- 


zations actively support and some 


The 


movement 


movement” ) 
of 


is the Canadian Peace Congress 


times control the 


most important part tne 


founded 


by the Rev. James Endicott in 1948 
Dr. Endicott is not a Communist but 
he what Tim Buck calls “a partisan 


someone who sympathizes with commu 


nism but because of personal reserva 
tion Endicott himself says “I'm a 
Christian” does not join the party 
Endicott lost about a third of his sup 
porters in 1956. most of them disillu 
sioned by the Khrushchov speech and 
Hungary. For three years he continued 


naking semi-annual trips across Canada 


while his organization did litthe more than 


stuff envelopes. But since !959 he has 
led two demonstrations in Ottawa and 
last year held his first big rally since 
1955 in Toronto’s Massey Hall 


Most of Endicott’s support comes from 


the mutual benefit societies, clubs, 


leagues, and federations of immigrant and 


first-generation workers from Eastern 
Europe who keep close ties with the 
homeland and call themselves “progres 


sive.” These organizations were once the 
Communist Party’s greatest source of 
Strength but are today its weakest link 


with the outside world 


They are nor an organic part of the 
party, but they are represented by a frac 
tion of their members usually the 
mos clive fraction who «a Com 

nists and who discuss the organiza 

on affairs (the party calls tt mass 
vork in the party’s Ukrainian, Rus 
sian, Slovak, Finnish, Carpatho-Russian, 
nd Polish committees The United 
Jewish Peoples Order is represented by 
Joshua Gershman, a member of the 
partys nationa execulive (partly Sup- 
porters regained control of the UJPO in 
959, but by then most of the anti-Com 


The Macedo- 
nians and Bulgarians are represented by 


munists had already quit) 
individual party members 

These organizations, formed during the 
Twenties and Thirties, were not replen- 


ished by the postwar waves of immigra- 


MACLEAN’S 





tion and now their members are passing 
beyond middle age and losing their chil- 


dren the second generation born in 
Canada to the Canadian culture of 


white-collar jobs, suburban homes and 
American television 

The Federation of Russian Canadians 
has stopped its language classes and 
choirs in small towns. The Polish Demo- 
cratic Association is down from 1,000 
members after the war to S00; in the 


pil 


HHHHAAHAAA 


same 16-year period, membership in the 
federation of Yugoslav - Canadians has 
dropped from 5,000 to 600. The Bul- 
garian Canadian Peoples League has 
withered to 46 members 


x 


Buck says, “We advise our comrades 
engaged in mass work that their groups 
can merge with the Canadian culture and 
still keep their own identity. We're against 
forced assimilation, but we believe that 
assimilation ts historically a progressive 


trend.” But assimilation is slowly shifting 





the party’s base membership from 65 
percent Slavic and Jewish in 1956 to less 
than SO percent today and submerg- 
ing its last isolated islands of voting 
strength, the prewar immigrant ghettos 
of Toronto and Montreal 

In Montreal Cartier, a poor Jewish 


section, where Fred Rose, the one and 


vi 
=a 
a 
Sil 
eo) 
ba 
aa 
a 
as 


only Communist MP, was elected twice 
in the Forties before being sent to jail 
for espionage, the party drew 896 votes 
in 1953 and didn’t even bother to run a 
candidate in 1957 and 1958. In St 
Andrew, a provincial riding where Sals- 
berg beat Nathan Phillips then a vete- 
ran alderman and now mayor of Toronto 

by 5,000 votes in 1948, the Jewish 
and Ukrainian workers have been re- 
placed by Hungarian and German immi- 
grants and Negroes. In the 1959 pro- 
vincial election, Bruce Magnuson, the 
leader of the Ontario Communists, won 
402 votes in St. Andrew 

Salsberg, and those who left the party 
with him, held a few meetings among 
themselves and then drifted apart. They 
were anxious to avoid the impression 
that they were trying to create a new 


Communist party. To a man, they have 





gone into business for themselves the G.S. Shipp and Son Ltd 


prejudice of rabid anti-Communists froze e e 
them out of jobs and have avoided ™ _ 6 C “ ‘ a ¢ % 
politics. As a group they are remarkably . 5 ] € ; \ OuUL Wart au 1 e 
devoid of bitterness 
“It isn’t to laugh and it isn’t to cry,” d li h 1 . ] ; f 

£ TL ’ > 
shen: en aos Sle te an ive the outdoor lite 
understand.’ 


Comrade George, unlike the men he 
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“That explains those fifty-foot leaps .. 
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} on 
C I Y ee U p ¢ of con 
t I he capiti tself here 
er n the country ts sible 
of the ire at odds ul € 
Parha nt Hill stands not on 
t ul the to i-Hecned iver 
I ( fro he Chaudiere 
t \ | youth of the Gatineau and 
temp Rideau Falls. Here. miraculously 
= iptured Hy the architects are visibly 
nited e three separate heritages that 
: nally tormed the nation. Nobody 
ook Parliament Hill. especially 
e evenil from the little park be 
Vfoc hir the Chateau Laurie without being 
1d if ancient France. Westmin 
nd Edinburgh Castle. Yet that 
I if piendid ass Stands tsolated n the 
It p Was ne of ommonplice ! d brick of old Bytown., 
ech I fuce cross river not only to the 
e is ind dar! I rentian wilds, but also to one of the 
ggest nibe Stacks tn the country 
I SiS appropriate enough. But lately on 
( a op of that hideous industrial congeries 
H there shines at night in brilliant 
ey a t eon, outstaring and diminishing the 
fignity of Parliament. a huge advertise 
| lent for toilet paper 
B { am forgetting the quesiion of 
( \c Ottawa's length, and the man’s state 
h ol er t it ts almost impossible to de 
ne 
I ) Most encyclopedias place the river's 


1OK source in Lake Temiskaming and give 

, ( ' ts length as 696 miles. which would 

' c that the Ottawa is only about a 
hiso hundred miles shorter than the Rhine 
ntry. Lik yor But what lies behind Lake Temiskaming? 
L 2 I \ east one official Quebec map shows 
Aen | v 1 t thread of the Riviere Outaouals 

C af O ng far behind Temiskaming to the 
ortheast, deep into the Laurentian for 

t . here it connects weirdly shaped 
lal I \ ikes all the way to Lac au Bouleau in 


La Verendrve Park 


Deel shed that If this is the Ottawa's true source. the 


4 must be almost. as iOng as the 


\thabascu. But how can this or any 


STO O'% ngle luke be the true source of a rive! 

1 lrove » unusually formed’? Along the whole 
ke out fishir ourse—below Temiskaming as well as 

nto the higt Sn ¢ OVE he Ottawa ts virtually a chain 
e chant Ir nere of lakes. Nor are these formed by the 
ew miles, some An ver in the way the St. Lawrence forms 
{ Ke The fist ake St. Louis and Lake St. Peter by 
OV ad twiligt the elling into flat land Most of these 
I to then we ukes feed the Ottawa, though the rive! 


mild current 


generally pouring out of the gaps at 


flowing through them in a 


me What lo you ind 


vere? Were only a their ends with a fierce rush, certainly 
Or So | ids to their volume 
birch and cut off Just after becoming acquainted with 
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this 
trigued by another 
of the Laurentian being the 
chief tributary; yet it is also a system 


phenomenon, I found myself in- 
The Ottawa is @ part 


system, 





Yet even in the earliest days, even in 
the first famous records, the picture 
formed of the Ottawa is familiarly vague 


The first white man to see the Chaudiére 


along the portages were worn smooth 
These westbound tur traders, nearly all 
of them, had an uncanny sense of ge 
ography. By following the Ottawa to the 








man and businessman involved in inter- 
national affairs. Nobody in Canadian his 
tory was luckier in the coincidence of 
his private dream with a pressing publi 








in its own right with eleven substantial is. generally assumed to have been 
Champlain. But was he? From the sparse 


records it 


tributaries of its own, of which the 240 
mile Gatineau is the longest. The third seems likely that one. and 
longest of the tributaries, the Coulonge. perhaps two. of Champlain's men were 
joins the mainstream at Fort Coulonge. there before him. and that the first: was 
not much more than seventy miles above the wild Ftienne Brtlé, who later trav- 
the capital. Unquestionably it flows south eled south from the Chaudiere by way 
for the 135 Lawrence 


miles of its course. But of the Rideau, crossed the St 


if you trace the Coulonge to ifs origin, and discovered the Susquehanna. Cham 
plain first went up the Ottawa in 1613 
hoping that “the Algon 


quins” would lead him eventually to the 


what do you find? You find it issuing 


from a lake in a section in La Veren River of the 


dryve Park where the water pattern is so 


contused that you could almost persuade Sea of Japan. He is certainly the first 
yourself that the Coulonge draws at man to have attempted to map and de 
least a little of its source waters trom seribe the Ottawa country 

that same Lac au Bouleau which some The river in his time (and tor years 
believe is the prime source of the Ottawa after it) Was one of the most savage re 
itself. It would be pleasant to imagine gions on earth. Iroquois) war parties 


that it does. tor then one could argue stalked the nomad Algonquins, and 


that the Ottawa for most of its course when they captured them, they indulged 


Hows in a circle, and that the final in the favorite Iroquois entertainment 
Stretch between Fort Coulonge and the of burning them alive. sometimes fifty 
confluence with the = St Lawrence is Stakes ato a time The Hurons. whom 
merely the tail of a vast fluvial Q they also hunted. were just as bad. and 

Before Queen Victoria selected By the Ottawa served Jean de Brebeuf and 
town as the capital for the Dominion of Gabriel Lalemant as an avenue to onc 


Rives 
continent, and also the French and Brit 


Canada, the Ottawa served this of the most horrible martyrdoms perpe 
trated in North America 

Despite Champlain’s explorations, the 
French of New France did [little with 


avenues Of exploration and trade into the Ottawa 


ish empires. in several distinetly differ 
ent ways. It became one of the vital 


Their settlement extended 


the continent’s heart. It became the cen only a short distance upstream beyond 
tre of one of the world’s largest lum Lake of Two Mountains (which Cham 
bering industries. The south side of its plain christened Lake Sotssons), and they 


valley, with rolling land and good soil, did virtually nothing to develop the rivet 


offered a homeland to a large contingent as an avenue of trade 
It was the North West Company that 


did that. and by the mid-eighteenth cen 


of settlers, most of them originally Loy 
alists or retired officers on half pay. and 
over the years their quiet labor helped tury its canoemen had turned the river 


to make Ontario our richest province into such a thoroughfare that the paths 


neighborhood of Nipissing they not only need 

When Wright 
forests he found an abundance of white 
hundred feet tall 










































avoided the longer portages of the upper surveyed the Ottawa 
St. Lawrence: they bypassed the first two 
Great Lakes, and most of Lake Huron as pine 
well. Leaving Nipissing by French River, 


the brigades were then able to use the 


Standing two 
Here also were oaks, hickories, maples 


butternuts and cedars, and a strong rive! 


sheltered North Channel behind Mani flowed through them. Wright dreamed 
toulin Island and so reach Sault Ste of a “fleet of a thousand ships carrying 
Marie. So well was the route devel Ottawa timber to the sea” and for this 


purpose he made a systematic survey ot 


Montreal they told) him 


oped that in the early nineteenth century 
a single express canoe, manned by crack the river. In 
stores estab he could never succeed: heavy ships o1 


paddlers and using food 


lished at regular points along the banks, log rafts could not be conveyed through 
was able to reach Fort William in. the the Ste 


down the Lachine 


Anne de Bellevue 
Rapids. But Wright 


searched elsewhere. and tound what he 


passage or 
incredible time of eighteen days trom 
Lachine 

north-about 


wanted in the route past 


\ Yankee changed it all Bout de Mle which the voyageurs had 
neglected 

Though the fur trade was the most At this very time, and for the first 

vital industry of early Canada, it had time in history, tt so happened that the 

one grave disadvantage: it discouraged demand tor Canadian timber became 


suddenly exorbitant. The cause was Na 
Baltic 


Which previously had sen 


settlement everywhere because settlers 


drive away fur-bearing animals. The cre poleon’s control of the ports of 


ator of a farming and industrial society Scandinavii 
along the Ottawa was neither a French 


Canadian nor a Scot of the North West 


tumber to the English shipyards. In 180i 
Nelson had fought the Battle of Copen 
Company: he was the Massachussetts hagen to prevent Napoleon from using 
Yankee Philemon Wright the Danish fleet against the Royal Navy 

Wright first vistied the Ottawa in the In 1807 the British seized the remnant 


last vear of the eighteenth century, liked of the Danish fleet and held them hos 
what he saw, and returned with a small tage, but their shipyards were still cut 
colony to break land. But this man was otf trom Baltic timber. It was in that 


however, that Philemon Wright 


Ottawa 


destined for a career more adventurous year 


than tarming. Wright was born with the first. cargo of timber reached 


Yankee talent for complex organization Quebec and was trans-shipped to Eng 


which sees one activity dovetatling into a land 
dozen others. He was a. surveyor, a This was the beginning of an immens 
colonizer. a farmer, a Woodsman, a lum and growing lumber industry, one that 


berman, and, in the end. a= shipping transformed the Ottawa Valley and mack 
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) ( tf! chief mber por ) some. The Irish tought with the French 
orld ind feuds between shanties and shanty- 
Great fortur were made in Ottawa men endured for years while the men 
er over a period of a century and Stayed the same, generation after gen 
nd in modern times the industry eration, cutting the trees, driving the 
nded to inch pulp and pape logs, clearing them from jams, taking 
( nnot travel far along t them over waterfalls, and subsisting on 
) no mellin I Ip pea soup, pork nd beans, and tea the 
B erin though not exactly a strength of ly 
id sou t by it ery nature Is It was directly out of this background 
! ' i human community fre that the present capital of Canada de 
ir n a State of It I eloped, and whenever I see the civil 
l lumbermen of the Ottawa cut ervants walking down Wellington Street 
territor nd then moved on ith their briefcases [I marvel at the 
th cut-over Ta on I a human capacity for change For old By 
reneration Tt I f 1} own and n youn Ottawa Was a 
int that the t | oming 7 p Harvdarot p ( In 1832 when Colonel 
nence John By and his Royal Engineers com 
In the heyd of 1 lumberu t I pleted thet ix-year job of digging the 
| in last ntur h ) Na Rideau Canal with its fortv-seven locks 
Vall ‘ n tf the t } or tI town named after him was a huge 
nm Nc I Amer! Ih WOrkK #2 Oh Ip ontaining wore th Iwo 
nost th ize oO ) fier housand human ouls Hideous nd 
aL ted fa ! it ( l \] } grew into e ial 
nd ther food, thei ( on f £ un rin ntre on the river. I 
1 sc hen ger and ne cel I | tracks leading trom 
n maid ner perpet | ] n oO 1 ia lrunken ft iw 
[ a \{ rm \ " 
1} (QU) It) EXTRASENSORY POWERS AMONG CANADIANS . 
: NE i ] 
(U )} - 7 % ‘ , 
Be & JL a. I } ) ul rc ¢ 
W nt fit itoir the physic of ponsored b th American Philoso- 
| } e define them toda phical Association, the British Society 
11 W Cire Wal the rea of | xperimental Biologists and the Roval 
Enelist hority on tk brait A | Societ f Medicine. Parapsychological 
{ to orthodox heft, a human beu xperiments a now yong on in the 
in derive informatior nl} Oo rh niv tic ft al least twenty countries 
, What | int | ‘ Unless there i giant conspiracy, 
ouch o1 nell. h vt know nvolving son thirty universities all 
i | not wccept ESP becau over the world and several hundred high 
oesnt mak SC TISC a 1) Db. O ly respected scientists in various fields, 
Hebb. formerly head of McGill Unive the onl conclusion the unbiased ob 
t lepa nen or p holos My server can come to must be that there 
own rejection of his [Rhine S|} views loes exist i smal number of people 
n " lit il ns¢ preyudi ) who obtain knowledge existi in other 
George R. Pric a University of Mint peoples minds or in the outer world b 
ota 1 earch rue paray I los I means a vet unknown to science Says 
to stop luttering up th Nave ol Professo H J. Eysenck, who occupies 
nish wurnal vith oul clain $ the chair i psycnology at the Univer 
( rs in ESP are ul of human error of London 
or deliberate fraud Sigmund Fr d once said that he took 
Ther m Ch rf ol PoOk ESP seriously Hecause f the minute ob 
nen to reply to tt kind of criticism servations of so many intelligent and re 
Aldo Huxie\ says that the reyecuion liable witnesses ESP deserves to be 
of P eca i loes not contorm to taken seriousl for ne Same reason to 
cientif he iptiou day. In preparation for a broadcast se 
Cop Galileo. Newtor Darwin es, th BC idvertised in the news- 
Pas ii propounded = theo th papers f people who had Psi exper 
t beyond th tablished \ of IeNee The expected a dozen replies 
| um 2rotesso H HH P to the Ce ed imost two thousand ] 
t il now | ! Wvkel } nave ead iny of these and listened 
cha of PIL Orfeo { t © dozer f I write! recite their 
' Telepathy ywnethin hict Kperiences n tape. | is impressed 
‘ ht not to happ f le ma i I the | nc ind objectivity of 
\ ere BK locs happel SO so man the CBC respondents. They 
1) ; ymethin ousl ron include mullonaires, businessmer eng 
Ih pron rf odern p 
B oO ht J C harco ve 
ypatl h at people pos DAT 
' , p ption. In tk 
fo Nvinein timon Legman 
" p eX ha ' 1 d th 
; Our faith in medicine was shaken by 
i! i ( ot suc people i a 
i t reps fron Barrie On 
Dr. Rhine of Duke | \ Dr. Rol : 
; : There ar ( entleman who had 
NMicC or 1 Ur I S heen a diabetic fo ome . een 
nh p psycno Ww Y efly confined to hospital for som 
C al tor | sopher ¢ 1). Bro ot ati , ind put up an owt 
of Can } Unis D C hark Tus t Ke o Tro p his Slee. 
Rich i | Ne Prid n and ha t irm sWwa 1, etc He 
The itis r (dl ESP fore his n injection. A lot 
y men like Rh 1 to ‘ boo of nons } lec J fc irs 
proof” | 1) j i. i nwood, chief « il 1g himself in eg 
ta tician to } | ». Defens Bureau with } iKiN oft }t trousers, 
of Economics el alone fis iong nderwea 
Financial and ( backit for ESP 
ow con the Rock Pe S $10 te anec- 
‘ 5 Pe a¢ \/ ad Ss 




















ing made 
dured everything, 
demic in 


Was 


changed, 


nominated 


things 


them dangerous. Bytown en- 
including a typhus ept- 
1847 that nearly decimated it. 
Then, only a after its name 
Ottawa, its fortune 
1857, Queen \ 


Ottawa as the 


few years 
changed to 
too. In ctoria 
capita f the 
United Canadas 

Ihe rest of the country was mortified; 
American journalists, 
British, 


cultivated 


then hostile to all 


gave hoots of merriment 


Ihe 
Smith, 


Englishman Goldwin 


described Ottawa as “a sub-arctic 


lumber village converted by royal man- 


date into a political cockpit.” Everything 


connected with Ottawa in this” time 


seemed ridiculous. In order to make 


room for the new Houses of Parliament 
Colonel By’s old barracks were not sim 
ply torn down and carted away: they 


were dumped over the cliff into the river 


But the work went on, and a hundrec 


vears ago, in 1860, Ottawa received it 


first royal visit The Queen's eldest son, 


Edward VII, 


the cornerstone of the main par 


arrived to la 
iamen 


building, and a primitive but extremel 


j 


ontinued Jroni 


page 11 


{ iW ie ~ 
neers, accountants, writers, actors, art- 
ts and housewives. Many are unive 
sity graduates; some are still engaged in 


academic work. A high proportion of 
them seem to be down-to-earth people 
with no pathological interest in the bi 


zarre or supernatural 
An Ontario 
he has 


by hunches 


engineer < how 
his life half a times 
Now thirty-eight, he thinks 


e in his forty-second year. He 


saved dozen 


he will di 
neither scared 
health, and | 
five children. I do not 


exolains I'm 


no neuro 


tic. I'm in good have a2 


lovely wife and 
silly. nor do 
Moss, a 


managel 


regard my premonitions as 
them.” Moe 
| office 


read his 


I dwell on $X-yeal 


old Montre 


boy C yuld 


who as a 





teacher's mind by 


telepath reports I've never studied 
ESP, nor have I mentioned my exper 
ences before for fear of ridicule 

A Vancouver man foresaw a car that 


would drive into his right down 


ParaLve 


to the two-tone color job and the Chi 


driver He 


western entrance to Kamloops. B.¢ 


ilso dreamed about the 


nese 
two 


hundred and sixty miles from. his 


five 


home, three months before his first visit 


there. His dream was correct, in photo 
graphic detai Many people will doubt 
ne he says but believe ne I've 

ver been ymnected with séances or 
that sort of thing. There must be an 


explanation for my foresight, but I my- 


1 } ' > . ] ‘ 

lo be sure, a number of the letters 
written to the CBC were irrelevant: some 
were incredible \ married man from 


Halifax complained that every 


thought of sex he sneezed an you 
explain this occurrence?” he asked. An 
other Maritimer, a girl. explained that 


continent 


of Atlantis. Later, in reincarnation, she 


she had her origin in the lost 


ee 
was an Egyptian dancing girl who was 


promoted to the office of High Priestess 


ved to death by a jealous 


s 


only to De 


also present at the 


High Priest I 
Crucif 


Was 


xion,” she reports. A Vancouve! 


man claimed to have a “magnetic” cam- 


era that has taken pictures of fairies 
id flying saucermen, who “taught me 
A self-styled 


have 


ar 


how to paint Toronto 


5 professor claims to removed 


clouds from the sky, at will, while an- 


other “professor” living near Ottawa de- 


himself as an outstanding auth- 


ority on “clairvoyance, reincarnation 


vivid 
occasion bu 
in those 
trowel 
on his Hanoverian 
about him stands a semicircle of politi 


cians If 


only the 


photograph recalls not 
also the nature of Ottawa 
The prince stands there 
and with no expression 


countenance, and 


days 


in hand 


coats. But 
ciuizenry 
workmen 
ankle 
three 


hats and frock 


stolen by the 


top 
the scene IS 
There they are, hundreds of 
and checked 
mud, all set to 


in shirts trousers. 


deep in him 
cheers the moment the old Bytown Brass 
Band had finished playing God Save the 
Prince of Wales 

Now all the 


Ottawa Valley have changed 


give 


human aspects of the 


The lovely 
he old rebel P “au | 
selgniory of the old rebde apineau has 
lumbermen in the 


become a hotel. the 


woods eat better than eighteenth century 


kings, and Ottawa has become the most 
sedate city in the land 
All has changed, apparently, except 


the old habit of taking the Ottawa River 


for granted. * 
ast in’ Hugh MacLennan’s 


S¢ es on the rivers of Canade 


milk, 


criminal 


and Carnation mental healing, 


dangerous secret societies and 
queers and quirks 
rejected 


from Dr 
through the re 


Letters of this calibre 
Then, with 


Rhine, the CBC 


were 
some guidance 


sifted 


mainder and retained, after interview- 
ing many of the letter writers, what 
appeared to be the three hundred most 
authentic cases of ESP and PK. From 
the parapsychologist’s point of view 


these personal experiences are valuable 


because they suggest laboratory 
that 


light on the 


experi 
further 


nysterious world of Psi 


ments ultimately Cast 


may 


| have a number of observations to 


about the best Psi cases I ex 
Most of 


tragic, foretelling the 


make 
them are gloomy and 


death or 


amined 
injury 


of a close relative or friend. The ma 


jority of the individuals reporting are 


women and most of the paranormal ac- 


dream. All 


Rhine 


tivity takes place during a 


these features, according to Dr 
Rhine, his 
sistant, logical explanation 
“Death Rhine, “is a 


event in life. It is the 


and Dr. Louisa wife and as 
lave a 
says Dr major 
cause of the 
ESP of the 


usually connected with tragic 


greatest anxiety future 1s 


events be 


cause communication is more’ intense 


in these situations Possibly the will 


to survive is so strongly implanted in 


the human psyche that, awake or asleep, 


all our senses are working to warn us 


of impending destruction or injury As 
of Psi during dreams, 


that Psi Is 


for the occurrence 
the pre bable explanation is 
unconscious mind, and 


sleep that the 


an activity of th 


it is during unconscious 


functions sensitively 


That 
men 


most 


women ere more Psi-prone than 
practically 


has 


has been noted in every 


this subject been in 
Duke, where 


have 


centre where 


vestigated: at thousands of 


Cuse histories seen compiled, 


seventy-five percent have come from 


Men 


which is not 


women live in an atmosphere 


conducive to psychic ex 
They 
doc 


talk 


dreams.” 


perience,” says Dr. Louisa Rhine 
have to be rational and realistic. A 
tor or businessman can't 


about 


attord to 
hunches, intuitions o1 
inhibitions. An 
that ESP 
people 
and it 1s 


{4 woman has no such 


other possible explanat on 1s 


most frequently occurs between 


who are close to each other 


women who have the greater capacity 


to experience a deep attachment to an- 
other person ESP 
munications ‘eported between 
the two that are intensely 
bound 


Thousands of com- 


have been 
groups 


together—mothers 


most 


and children 
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Neate ree re a A pe eR co cent 


OD - eens nll 


who di- 
Eng- 


sug- 


Joan Fitzherbert, 
guidance centre in 
land, recently published a_ study 
gesting that mothers and very 
children “understand each other” 
through _ telepathy 
Without being told 
their 
“They 


Indeed, Dr 
rects a child 


young 
chiefly 
clairvoyance. 
what 


and 
children know 
mothers are thinking and feeling 


know things impossible to learn 


through ordinary, conscious channels.” 
ESP 
between mother and 


Dr. Fitzherbert, is the 


The constant flow of communica- 
child. 


reason 


tion 


says 
real why 
a change of mothers is so traumatic to a 
youngste! 
“The sudden 
mother, 


during the 
appea 
with a c 


pre-speech years 


ance of another 
different 


shock and 


mpletely 
mental content, results in 
confusion.’ 

\ Hungarian widow, living and 
Montreal, is still 
an experience of precognition some years 


avo When her son 


priest ina 


now 
working in shaken by 
three she 


Was 


dreamed of a gold-embroid 


ered stole, standing beside small cof 
fin I didn't actually see the coffin, but 
I knew it contained my son and I knew 
he was eleven years old. When I awoke 
1 wondered if this meant that my boy 
would die When he was eleven * Several 


When 
up a position near the widow's suburban 
home, she fled 
pest, five 


Iwo 


years passed Russian troops took 


with her son to Buda 


miles aw: Every night, for 


weeks, she had the same dream 


She was back in her home with her son 


suddenly he rushed out into the garden, 


which was in a haze, lay down in his 


wading pool and died 


One dav she returned to her home, 


accompanied by her son, to gather up 


some of her valuables. She didn’t realize 
that the 


A bomb exploded in the garden and her 


area was under bombardment 


son was hit by a large splinter that 
crashed through the window Injured 
and burned, his clothes afire. he rushed 
out of the house into the garden The 


garden was in a haze because of the ex 


plosion. For relief. my son lay down in 
the wading pool and died. All this took 
sefore his eleventh 


place three days 


birthday 


Her grim dream came true 
| heard a woman. living in the Halifax 
she foretold an un 


district, recount how 


usual relating to the 


incident death of 
her husband. “It would start with a 
pain,” she said. “I'd be sitting in my 


apartment living room with my husband 
suddenly Vd get a 


Things in the 


when 
head 
denly whirl around and I'd experience a 


pain in my 


room would. sud- 


srief waking dream. I'd be sitting on a 


Without a 


walking to 


fast train with my husband 


word, he'd get up and start 
wouldn't an- 


where | 


coach. He 


when I asked 


ward the next 


swer me him 


t 
Was vorng, so I would get up ana follow 
him. We went through several cars. Then 
he would 


ming the door shi 


enter the baggage car, slam 


before I could enter 


Id bang on the door with my fists, 
shouting, “Let me in, let me in.’ Then I 
would return to my senses and find my 


self hitting the wall of my living room 


with my fists, screaming “Let me in 

I had exactly the same dream three 
times but I had quite forgotten it several 
months later when my husband died. It 
was my heart-breaking duty to travel 
three thousand miles by train, to take 


back to our home town for 


suddenly had the 


his body 
burial. 1 urge to see 
him again. I walked through a few cars 
and came to the baggage car. The door 
locked. I found 


with my fists, 


myself clobbering 
shouting, ‘Let 


conductor 


Was 
the door 
me in. Let me in. A came 


and refused my request—just the way it 


sULY 29, 1961 


was in the dream. All of this is God's 
truth.’ 

Many people described how precogni- 
tion, in the form of hunches or pre- 
monitions, saved them from certain in- 
death. An Ontario construction 
superintendent poking along the 
dimly lit top floor of a damaged build- 
ing looking for a leak in a water pipe 
“Something warned me and I suddenly 
stopped in my tracks and lit a match. | 
found that my feet half a step 


away from the edge of a deep shaft.” he 


jury or 


Was 


were 


says. The same man, while driving a 


tank during the Sicilian invasion” in 
World War Il, came to a bend in the 
road A mental warning” urged him to 
keep turning, instead of following the 


curve. The tank landed in a citch. The 


tank behind him roared around the bend, 
and, fifty yards farther on, was knocked 


out by German guns. Dr. Rhine advises, 


“If you have a realistic dream) warning 


of danger ahead, heed it.” 
Another ESP 


precognition, is telepathy, “direct, 


variety of distinct from 


brain 


to-brain communication.” In telepathy, 


messages are sent and received instan 


taneously, faster than the speed of light 


Distance doesn't, seemingly, weaken the 


strength of the signal. This feature of 


intrigued the realistic and 


Westinghouse 


telepathy has 


practical Electric Corpor 


auion. Three years ago, the company set 


up a department under a young physicist 


and electrical engineer Dr Peter \ 
Castruccio, to find out exactly how tele- 
pathy works. Ultimately. they h ype to 


ipply the 
munication 


to long-distance com- 


three 


process 
After 
Castruccio tis a firm 


years of study 
believer in ESP but 
that 


has described 


he has yet to formulate a theory 


will explain it. One writer 


Castruccio’s offbeat assignment as “in 


tellectually frustrating because. in clas 


sical science. trying to look for a 


communication system which is not ob 
viously powered by energy is like looking 
without words.” But the 


that 


for a sentence 


evidence 1s strong such communi 
cation does exist 
\ Toronto 


from 


woman recently arrived 


England took her children to the 


beach for a picnic. In mid-afternoon, 
hear her 


Annie, 


she could distinctly 


‘Annie 


Own name 


Annie. being called but 


after carefully looking around, couldn't 


identify the caller. This was repeated a 
When she got 


husband 


number of times home 


that evening, her handed her a 


cable from England, announcing het 
mother’s death that afternoon. The cable 
explained that the dying woman’s last 
wish was to see the daughter who had 


moved to Canada 


Mrs. Helene Storry, housewife and 
writer of East Caledon, Ontario, says 
that in November 1944, at three in the 
afternoon, she was washing dishes in the 
kitchen. She was happy: her fiance, an 
airman, was due home on leave the next 
day. She was suddenly shocked to hear 
him calling her name There was no 
mistaking it.” she says. “He had a thick 
Scottish accent.” She became apprehen 


sive that 


him she 


told het 
happened to 


because he had once 


if anything ever 


would be the first to Know about it 


The next day, she received a telegram 


announcing that her fiancé had been 
killed in action the 
She checked and 


been shot down over 


afternoon 
that he had 


Germany at 


previous 
learned 
three 
o'clock 

The third 
has been 


“the 


ESP power, 


described by Lh 


clairvoyance, 
Rhine as 


sister phenomenon of telepathy 


It occurs as frequently as telepathy. Lit- 


erally translated, clairvoyance means 


seeing.” In parapsychological 


directly 


“clear 


terms it means observing ob- 


jects or events in a remote place. Many 
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The next day, an ugly, inflamed heat 
blister, full of fluid, appeared on the 
pot. | have read many of the authorita 
tive articles that have appeared in scien 
tific journals during the past seventy 
ve ears. describing how warts have 
been vanished ) iggestion If the 
powers of PK can be full described 
nd authenticat { Is possible tha ‘ 
ll have th first crentuihic evidenc 
oncerning the flicac of pravel ind 
rach For most icles can best be 
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They 
answer a number of ques- 
much 

The 
n turn, were asked to express 


The re- 


the signs were listed were then 


request d to 
that how 


teacher 


indicate 
disliked their 


tions would 


they liked or 
teachers, 1 
their feelings about their pupils 


sults were revealing: where there was 
vreat affection between teacher and 
child. the ESP score was high: where 
there was dislike. the ESP was low 


Furthermore, there was a surprising sim 
students’ 
FSP scores 
FSP 


one of the many 


ilarity between the average 
school grades and thei 

The 
education 
t Psi 
example, 
hy 


relationship betweer and 
facets 
For 
the 
ot 
ne be 
of the 
inhibit 


sw ony 
research 


of 
ft 


0 requiring further 
Psi a 


psyche 


1S normal part 


a Fare p 
Dr. Rhi 
function 
of the 


these 
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that its 
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the late British 
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hand, 
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the other 
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Was usual method of communica 


development of 
Psi 


cat's ability to 


Te speech 


als retain. then as 


capacities 


dog's o1 navi 


rate unfamiliar territory successtully 


Henri Bergson, the French pioneer in 


psychiatry, has propounded perhaps the 
of Psi. The 


everything every 


theory mind 
oft 
gard 


the 


most colortu 


we Said, IS aware 


without re to 


ot 


me 
healthy 
shut 


where, Or 


The 


lates 


space 


function well-regu 


brain is to out irrelevant 


accept this explanation 
break 
the 
has 


knov ledge It we 
Psi 


in 


then experiences represent a 


the 
mind 


efficient ot 
Irrelevant 
to leak 


account 


down operation 


human material 
in 
for 
of 
Humphry Osmond 
Saskatchewan 


allowed 


this 


beer 
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apperenth 
normal 
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dent of 
Wevburn, 
Zopnrenic 
things 
In 


Ehrenwald 


pari powers schizophre 


nic superimtien 


the Hospital a 


that “schi- 
tell 
the of lan 
book. 1): 


psychiatrist 


has often observed 


patienis seem to eacn 


other without USe 


PUA recent Jan 


\ rmnnesc 
York, 
schizophrenic 

\ 


undergraduate, 


a TOW 
New 
of 


telepathy 


living in gave striking ex 


amples clairvoyance 


and 60-year-old psychotic 


told a medical ‘Youre 
with a 
She 


lo 


not a doctor. You've living wom 


an voure not arried to has two 


dren and veu desert her 


to take 


cn vomneg 


He 


patient 


re 


job right on 


Eh 


blu 


another 
Anot 


saying 


Was 


all scores her startled 


renwald by out of the 
th bottle you'll 


e chloroform and 


\l 


experimenting 


(Open 
doctor 


that 


gel a prize the time, the 


with a formula 
desk 

He 
ye oan 
at the 


had 


Was 


he kept locked in his drawer in an 


that 
important 


old chloroform bottle hoped 


his) discovery would | 


medical advance and lime, was 


preoccupied with it. He never men- 


tioned the matter around the hospital 


It was the Anglo-American — philo- 
sophe Alfred North Whitehead who 
suid that all really new ideas have 
certain aspects of foolishness when they 
are first produced.” Parapsychology is no 


exception. But the first modest probings 
have already been made by honest. con 
scientious scientists, using orthodox re- 
search methods. Their efforts, if allowed 
oO continue without prejudice. will give 
is a new understanding of the nature 


of man and his place in the universe 
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/ Continued from page 13 ® 
P \} UY THE DAY THE ESP SCIENTISTS TESTED ME hee qf. 
| ~, 
LUYJLT = Working with unbiased dice I started wel 
dom, inhibition, self-consciousness, psy- arrive at a random order for administer- 
chological adjustment and = motivation ing the tests and announced that | would 
Spontaneous occurrences of ESP are al start with psychokinesis, PK 
ways strongly motivated, often because They further explained that I was nov 
some loved one is dying or in danger.” to roll a pair of dice seventy-two times 
Pratt went awa nd when he returned I was to try for each number in turn 
he said he had just drawn up a research twelve throws a number ind they wot 
plan li provided Tor twenty rounds ac! record the twenty-fou faces | actuall 
of five basic tests, to be administered turned up. It was agreed that I would 
two experimenters. The five tests were work from | up to 6 on this round =a. 
cryptically listed as Pratt handed me the dice cup and both t 
STM experimenters poised their pencils ove i 
SDI their record sheets. “Snake-eyes!” Prat 4 
GESP (two rooms) called helpfully : 
1 Pce On the first. third and fourth rolls | ' 
5. Machine PK (Face targets) got combinations of | and other 1 ‘ 
he plan also outlined safeguards and bers. On the fifth I rolled snake-eve: 
Statistical procedures and, noting that a Great said) San rs 1 rolle igall ; 
photographer would be present conclud Snuke-eves Great! he said I Olled ’ 
ed. “We generally do not allow observers snake-eves on the eighth and eleventh # 
of genuine experiments. The main novel hrows as well. Pratt and Sanders glanc : Newel 1 ' 
feature of this experiment, therefore ‘ ed at each other. After the tweifth throw i | , {| ve. 4 | yy 
o see how well the subject can do unde! Pratt counted up ‘Eleven, he said ' \\ { ) )( ) ( S ( ) | h \¢ \ . 
these nusual circumstances meaningly. They both sat forward : e 
Pratt said that he would be one of the On the fifth throw of the second rut : 
\perimenters ind he was now von To Ss) one ¢ ICC skidded to the edge of 
ho Ilse was around who coulk the table. went on tiptoe. and settled bach a m 
act the second one. He depart d nop with 2 uppermost Did oO See that 
pil his brov liscreetly. Outside the Sanders exclaimed Definite PK I got — . " . _ . 
aS ee ce ee es elie seancoo onset Sop in A FULL-BODIED CANADIAN SHERRY 
PRODUCED BY T G BRIGHT & CO_ LIMITED * NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
inertly ; linding sunlight) and rust I vot two on the third round. No or 
reaked blossoms sprawled on a spok for a minute and th P Sal 
magnoli rec Inside the academic vivacious] Any time oO fee ke 
offices had the same indescribable climat standing up i 
of leather, whirring fan, stickiness, di We're rushing.” said) Sanders No ; 
sunlight and potted plants as a dentists need to rust 
" 1 oO I] vot two on the fourth round. No on 
said anything. Then I got five on the tift! 
“Good relationship . .. better results” ind six on the sixth. Sanders laughed 
phan 
Pra tled in agai St lor nougt Iwenty-fot stl vean chance sco a 
» Introduce a gangling pink - cheekes for a whole round Pratt observed at 
outh in shirtsleeves who proved to de aryee She got four. IVs not a bias 4 
Michael Sanders medical student fre on the dice because sh ot highest or 
} ‘land who was no i research fellow 6s s ha s. Otherwise Ne VOoOuld be 
the laboratory. He is to the sec nuch higher than the others 
on experimentel Now he said briskly \s the lot fel 
Sanders perched ntormall on the oul the next experiment is GESP—Gen | 
i of a table and remarked that he al Extrasensory Perception because a | 
is known around the laboratory as you could be getting the svmbol by clau 1} canadian sher! > | 
vood expermmentel Until the semester vovance, from the card itself. Or by tel ee KA (> 
ended | worked with a group of coeds epathy: we're going to be sitting in an 5 \e i EERSTE com se _—/ 
We usually work in the evenings. The othe oom with the card in our hand e 
come along to m\ office here about once and we re going to be looking at it and 
a Week ind we sit around and talk ang vou could be getting it Trom our concert 
lrink Cokes and i W feel like doin tratt our thoughts _ 
some runs we do some runs Ive evel was to go into the next room with © 
had two boy friends turn up in my office a score sheet and, as they turned up each 
rreatening me. The thing is, if you cat card in one of the random packs. write 
iblish a good re ationship vou can get down what | theught it was The thing 
sults ve are careful about.” said Pratt. “is to 
He went or o say that there would be cep the people who are looking at the 
! onference in. five ninutes ids’ trom ng the subjec iny kind | 
tte the conference we could all go to of signal except our thoughts. So oO 
! ich would give him and Pra will rap on the wall \v het you want | 
chance to get to know me bette Oo turn over the next card and when 
\l \ { was p.m. bet YUN finished th n of enty-five r 
tt down to any tests. They took x1 come back in and ll check o 
plac n I yffice. on a standard officc cord against vours. We’ oO f ur - — , re yee 
esk. and the main equipment consisted Sitting and rapping in the next office t " oo ry, @ ee ae ; e 
of pa of dice and innumerable pack | vade a discove whether o not | Wg =mall OAK by irreis 1n Bright S 
of ESP cards. twenty-five cards to a had extrasensory perception IT had n ¢ : _wine cellars is made from 
pach ic! Nearing One or other ol [ now te Lacklie e@Xtrasensor fe / I “] i] or ipes grown in the 
ESP symbols i star, a sq Circ ¢ to let m I o bla Niagara Peninsula 
I sier na is 7¢ S¢ I ( t Il tho t ( t thinait So I sere : i a ; nee 
nes. There Ss also ca Oo { I es ntil harred patter 
carton containin LIC nich nad ri i red ound nd picked oO 
1 if | 4 ? ‘= 8) tall POSS | ‘ A i ne L vu | 1) 
rks of random numbers one on the in. Next I tried looking at 
P ind Sanders bet en tf e€ pape elting n eve oO oO ot 
plained that four of the tests were for focus, and watching for s ols to sur 
forms of ESP—-the perception of objects face, white-on-white. I got six on that 
b ubject without the aid of the five run. When I tried it again I got four. The 
normal senses. The fifth was for psycho unruly mind kept furnishing thoughts, 
Kinesis the mental influence of the observations, reminders that Td been 
subject on an object. They threw dice to neglecting one or other of the symbols. 
































5 W ch { nk ¢ s in e. Naile ( 1 Down Throi twenty-five 
I S t . f the b d we he five s he Screened Touch Matching, twenty- 
L } C e ol c x in Gene Extrasensory Perception 
A Ww | [ S ¢ ff] thes slaced ’ wenty-four in Precognition—scores 
| 12 Dr. P s fi ndicating chance. But, Sanders said 
| ‘ \ nack iw ‘ ke Dowr chee | significant difference had 
; I ot ¢ nk c SC st ed up again il writing and call 
| sp < r « es r Precoegr tior moreover! I 
Q C C . ice ole n ice p to twenty-eignt 
1 } ( , fror F ¢ . ove ct ce n the PK test 
¢ I C He i Dr. Pratt held consultation 
‘ h ‘ I \ g g es ] t lunch th propose lal ‘ 
= ( [ ) - € P C > tne ist two rounds of the research 
| 5 ¢ | sub plar 1d concentrate on the only two 
\ ec gen s\ mg eresting areas Precognition and 
ts t c I g faste Psychokinesis. We would do four rounds 
PARADE as € ce f each a self-contained experiment 
b Tell how tall he is? I can’t ENC) Dc . 1 have eport that in four straight 
even see him i patte f Ove ; o} re s of dice-throwing (288 faces) m 
NI ) i verag score Kas ent four | le j 
: C \ I ] j or ean chance. In fe rounds of Pre 
| | P < 0 C i. erage sco pe n was 4.8 
1 g wignificant nde nean chanc 
’ ; as the nd then Furthermore the time {d_ finished 
t mntinued erenc between \ 
| s Ss ec scores T id vanished 
| | ‘“ " > g e “ts es hed we sat for a ( 
| | Cc Matc g he asked Pratt what his 
ES \1 pP s al conclusions wer 
C C () I got three Is nose and considere: 
Ss S ¢ g \ i he striking beginning Ir 
i I} g W nk of Car deed on round one,” he said finally It’s 
( lian something like beginner’s luck. Chance 
here Of expectation on twenty-four faces is four, 
S f ‘ king out so eleven is quite phenomenal. On the 
g c C San total run, where twenty-four is expected, 
i g nd the odds of getting your score of thirty 
e Ss go four are fifty to one against chance 
: I He considered further and added sadly, 
ESP Pr C C e I go f You ESP scores show very little of 
S D h c en on the interest.” Sanders said, “The conditions 
STN mere I > rf e nre C not ver favorable. We're draw ng 
{ MI " re sig t bsolutely no conclusions 
C Ch ‘ P \s I took my leave Pratt stirred and 
; \ Work . gain the called after me, “I still sav if you were 
t gr S 2 vailable here I'd be interested in work 
oh , , P S e I go ng with you as a PK subject.” 
2, SAKE OF ARGUMENT ( if ge 5 peoples cap iging production, they must be left, to 
Ne kK Steck Ex a very great extent, to do so on they 
nge ¢ or the own terms. Any altempt to tar to the 
if the New Party tries to fit itself into enefit of ctors senior offi extent that any significant proportion of 
‘ ( n tit e o only the gains achieved by automation would 
the business framework it’s bound to fail nute frac company’s e siphoned off to the public sector 
I t ¢ ele contro must inevitably result in slackening the 
e lis pace of technological improvement or in 
f kK | 2 e C of surf ee Para the flight of capital to more salubrious 
N Pe g Size ! ese economic climates abroad 
[ pop pre ' ss Te C omin \s for the proposal to direct invest 
| C p ce I ne pos ment of surpluses into desirable social 
¢ pre C It normous pro- channels, the best that can be said for 
’ é C n indus en itis that it as highly optimistic. It ts 
@ The: ee phen C f ice eXpansion easy enough to prevent investment in 
, s e : undesirable directions, but vastly 
I C re s different proposition to force or cajole 
‘ ore nto desirable ones that earn no direct 
\ ‘ profits 
} I pe 
C ‘ e n oO 
’ Thes owners 
‘ . W vard girls or drug addicts 
‘ g C g C P C S question of the investment of the 
( g S e g effec C 1 ses of tl wodern Indust 
It ge Q n chine s the We ling problem for 
C gee " C eC S crac On lepends the quality of 
= \“ r . Te = eT APV EK th t ure 
' C O sides the evidence is plain that 
' ~ Ne ot ne COPpPor on m la 
~ ‘“ 0 ne ’ Tass ot sna ene c s y ‘ 
> —" tf c C \ e prope t\ ot ~ ero P 
( ‘ 4 1g a ? CT \ Not YEU “ t » 
g , g ris the ; wes ot the YOO! 
E c cause it is no longer practical 
\ s D S e Its eplacement DV public uthorities 
¢ s leg expense 1d co-operative enterprises is clearly 
Ps t c C e € K c¢ n to he nex em on the agenda for Western 
P . ¢ B € n societ Nothing less than this is an 
g - ns re ¢ Me ert agequate raison detre for a new pout cal 
e task of organizing and man- party in Canada at this time. * 
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Everything has that mysterious 
thing 


“some- 
nowadays, whether washing pow- 
der or gasoline or vitamin pills or shav- 
ing cream or tooth paste - 
has that new 


other 


~everythine 
added element that no 
brand has. This magic X has ¢ 
unpronounceable 


wonderful name not 


vet in any dictionary. We 


gullible 


truckloads of the 


smile. hut 
thousands of mortals will buy 
hokum and find it no 
they fell for 


hetier than something else 


months ago 


Few people are better qualified to say 
what kind of hokum gullible mortals 
will buy by the truckload than the 
author of that warning, Harold George 
Martin, formerly of Montreal, Toronto, 
Dafoe, Sask.. Orillia, Ont., and now of 
Vaudreuil, Que. Although he wrote the 
warning simply to make a brief evan- 
point about Divine guidance, he 
could probably have expanded the part 
about gullibility into a book-length 
treatise and based it all on his experi 


gelica 


ence as head of a prosperous organiza- 
tion called Christian Homes for Chil 
remarkably 
profitable little quarterly magazine called 
Home, and as a man 
Christian enterprises have prospered to 
the amount of about a milllion dollars 
On at least one occasion, Martin has 
used Home to hit back at his critics. Bu 
mostly his 32-page magazine contains 
inspirational 
piece of anti-Catholic propaganda, and 
almost invariably an appeal for 
Martin declares Home’s 


dren, as editor of a 


whose various 


messages, an occasional 


dona 
world- 


tions 


ry wuth Play ound 


10 Accides 


“teal Hallet “nd toy Wy 
0 aa < ( 
rt 


InN 





Deeth Games 


. ‘Hot-Rods 


circulation to be 10,000—not a 
surprising statement, since he 
oniy $1 for a 


wide” 


charges 
three-year subscription 
of 12 issues and gives away free copies 
What is surprising is the 
magazine's total revenue, from subscrip- 
tions and donations. In 
stance, Home wok in $52,433.98 

Martin has never said Home wasn't 
a profitable operation, but 
he manages to leave the impression that 
it is the humble effort of a struggling 
little evangelical organization existing 
hand-to-mouth on the donations of well- 
wishers. In being partly —but not 
entirely — what it seems to be, Home 
resembles the Christian Homes for Chil- 
dren and, for that matter, Martin him- 
self 

Martin, 48, is an ordained minister, 


on request 


1958, for in- 


somehow 
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having been created such in Toronto in 
1942 by the Union of Regular Baptists, 
a group since absorbed by the Fellow- 
ship of Evangelical Baptist Churches in 
Canada Considering the frequent 
schisms that keep the Baptists split into 
separate perhaps nothing 
against Martin that he is no longer rec 
ognized by the Fellowship or by any 
other Baptist group. Indeed, he fre- 
quently such terms as “non-sec 
arian” and “interdenominational” when 
describing his organizations. However, 
some of his other qualifications are 
open to question. For instance, three 
of the degrees he likes to carry after 
his name are doctorates —- of education, 
philosophy and divinity. He got the 
Ed.D. from Burton College and Sem- 
inary, Manitou Springs, Colo., and the 
Ph.D. and D.D. from Pioneer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Rockford, Ill. Accord- 
ing to information issued last year by 
the U.S. Department of Health. Educa- 
tion and Welfare, both these institutions 
are “degree mills” 


sects, it IS 


uses 


commercial enter- 
prises that will sell degrees to anybody 
wanting to buy them. 

Similarly, Martin has managed to give 
his Christian Homes for Children a far 
respectability than the 
organization deserves. The CHFC holds 


a bona fide dominion charter and a pro- 


greater air of 


vincial license. and people who send it 
money can list thei 
deductions. Yet 
evidence that Martin has made 
more than a_ token toward 
carrying out the stated aim of the organ- 
ization to care for “orphaned, desti- 
tute, neglected or needy children.” 
Martin talks mostly in vague terms 
about the “hundreds” of 
children he has helped. And, without 
saying he is actually caring for charity 
lependent on the 
solicits, he 


donations as in 
come-tax there is no 
ever 


gesture 


“scores” Ol 


donations he 
impression that 
he is squeezing nickels to keep a roof 
over the 


Cases 
leaves the 
reads of otherwise homeless 
waifs. In one of his few precise state 
ments about the number of children in 
his care, Martin said in 1951 that he 
had taken in 71 children since opening 
the Vaudreuil home two years earlier 
Actuaily, its doubtful if Martin has 
cared for more than a handful of chil 
dren in the home 

in all the 
And 
the children could properly be described 
as orphaned, 
needy. To help estimate how many chil 
dren have lived in Martin’s institution 
since 1949, the Protestant school board 
chairman, Adolphe A. St. Aubin, recent 
ly searched the municipal records for 
the names of school-age children (other 
than Martin’s children) who have ever 
lived on Martin’s Vaudreuil property 
St. Aubin found only nine names. Five 
of these were children who lived with 


other than his own 
12 years since it opened 
t's questionable whether any of 


destitute, neglected ot 


their parents in a cottage rented from 
Martin. Three others 
who stayed in Martin’s home for three 
months or remaining child 
was Judith Webster, now Mrs. A. Ta- 
vaglione, who attended the camp run on 
the premises by Martin during the sum- 
mer of 1951, then stayed on at the 
home from September ‘S51 until June 
*52. But she was not an orphaned, desti- 
tute, neglected or needy child. Her 
father paid her board there because he 
was expecting to move to Vaudreuil and 


were youngsters 


less. The 


didn’t want her to have to 
schools in mid-term. 

Perhaps Martin has cared for chil- 
dren of pre-school age at various times, 


change 


but Mrs. Tavaglione says there were 
only two in the home when she was 
there, and they stayed only three 


months. If Martin had any children in 
the home this year, there was no evi- 
dence of them last May when G. I 
Sauve, a Vaudreuil census enumerator, 
called. At that time, Mrs. Martin said 
that the only children living there were 
her own — one daughter and four sons. 


In April 1950 Martin assured the 
Montreal Better Business Bureau that 
“there is no charge for individual chil- 


dren. Where parents can pay something 
for their support, this is encouraged but 
not necessary for the admission of chil- 
dren.” Seventeen months later, W. G. 
McCartney called at the home and 
asked Martin to board the two McCart- 
ney boys, then aged four and five. Mar- 
tin demanded $35 a week per child 
McCartney, explaining that his earnings 
were Only $60 a week, offered to pay 
$15 a week per child or half his in- 
come. Martin refused, and McCartney 


was obliged to board the boys else- 
where. 
The motto of the Christian Homes 


for Children has re 
mained the same dur 


ing Martin’s 12 years 

at Vaudreuil: “Where 

\ no needy child ever 
a knocks in vain.” How- 
SS ever, Martin did hint 


+ at least once, in 1956, 

| that the motto could 

Y * | accurately be shorten 
Vd ed to read, ‘Where 
oer no needy child ever 
knocks.” At that time, 
he complained mildly 
of a shortage of needy 
children, in spite of 
his “earnest efforts” to 
Martin does have large num 
children on his 
summer, as 


sie 





find then 
bers of each 
members of his Lake of 


Mountains Camp. But most of 


estate 


Two 
them are guests whose parents pay $25 
to $45 a week, depending on whether 
the child is to have 
living, 


“real camp-style” 
“superior” accommodation, ot 
‘de luxe” service. 

However, Christian Homes for Chil- 
dren has at least provided a good Chris 
tian home for one group of 
Martin’s daughter and four 
newsletter 


children 
sons. In a 
Martin once described their 
very humble: “We renovated 
the second floor of the building, which 


home as 


used to be a barn, as living quarters 

My boys’ bedroom is the converted silo 
My office and study are converted from 
the horse stables, and my wife’s office 
is where the cow stanchions and manure 
bin stood Oh ves, the master bed 
room is the former pigeon loft.’ 

But when he put the same building 
ip for sale in August 1959, Martin 
described it this way 

THE MANSI also known as Ad 

ministration building. Three story 

stone and stucco size 30 x 75. Con- 
tains 4 modern offices with toilet on 
ground floor and two car _ heated 
garage in which ts installed a new hot 
water boiler for heating entire build- 
ing. Second floor contains 8 rooms 


all finished in knotty pine. Massive 


living room size 24’ x 42’, fireplace 
and 5 thermaplane picture windo\ 
8 feet long each { 
Laundry room on second floor. Third 


= 


Bathroom = an 


floor contains Master bedroom with 
library, kitchenette and bathroom 
Hardwood floors throughout covered 
with expensive wall to wail broad 
loom. -— $70,000 





se 





At the time he put this building onto 
the market, Martin listed the rest of 
his Vaudreuil property for sale. Hts 
total asking price: $876,000 
Martin (or his non-profit , companies ) 
owns 71,000 square feet of land on 
Highway No. 2 in Ile Perrot. Que.: a 
building in Dorion, Que., that cost him 
$25,000: and property in Hornell, N.Y 
Which, with 


Elsewhere, 


improvements, he claims 
cost $80,000. All of which would seem 
to make Martin and his 
worth about $1 million 
Whenever his motives are questioned 
or his property is threatened with taxa 
tion, he tells his Home and newslette: 


enterprises 


readers he ts being persecuted by Cath 
olics. In Quebec, of course, he finds it 
very easy to picture himself surrounded 
by Roman Catholic conspirators, al 
though he didn't find it too 
picture the 


hard to 
same circumstances years 
earlier, in the days when he was refused 
homes for children 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan. When he 
first went to Vaudreuil, Les Scouts 
Catholiques sold him) property, and 
Catholic women helped him distribute 
his Protestant 


licenses to operate 


literature because he 

seemed bent on doing some worthwhuk 
' 

charitable work 
But Martin has 


on several 


found it expedient 


occesions tO complain of 
Catholic persecution around Vaudreuil 
His biggest 
a court action 
found that certain 
property that 


fight so far culminated i 
when a dye 


of Martin's 
the municipality wanted 


last spring 


piec cs 





to tax should remain exempt. In appeal! 
ing to Home readers to “come to thi 


help of the Lord IMMEDIATELY” (i 
send money to help pay Martin’s lay 
ver), Martin said his was the only Prot 
estant organization in the area. Actua 





ly, there are eight Protestant ¢ che 
near by, and one of the respondent 
opposing Martin in court was the Prot 
estant school board 


eldest son 


Last summer, Martin’s 
Harold Wvcliffe, rose at a Sunday eve 


ning service to testify to his faith in 
Jesus. “I pave my heart to Jesus when 
I Was very young, about six or seven 

he said gut it was only two weeks ago 





that I heard my father preach of the 
need for foreign missionaries and mis 
sionaries in our own land, and | decided 
that making money and having a prom 
inent place in society wasn’t everything 
in life.” 

Harold George Martin probs b 
much the same way 


satisfactions in 


‘ 
y teels 


There are many 
running a_ successful 
magazine and providing a good Chris 
tian home for orphaned, destitute, neg 


lected or needy children.—sHIRLEY MAIR 
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THE FIELD OF ATOMIC POWER: two experts meet 
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nontphs 

a or 
Np 

omy 


the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
who downgraded the Canadian heavy 

iter powel init to sevent place 
imong reactors in the Western world 
1 listing of potential comn i 


vantages 
The platoon of AECL expe 
Research Cor 


nmittee hearings 


C4 every charge made Dy Boye WW th 
Il-doc counter-charges. st 
itted a nt du Pont study that 
comes ou for the heavy I 





ipproach. J. L. Gray, the AECL presi 
ler has t various times described 
Boyd's statements as “ridiculous rut 
ght admissions of tgnorance and as 


lirect attempts to mislead.” Althoug! 
Cara nd f fellow othictals have never 
said so publicly. they privately accuse 
Bova ) isin tl h iV ite SSUC 
caus t SI ible to interest the 
Crown agence n his own pet design 
Boyd vehemently denies this. but adds 
that his model was never properly 
xamined by AECL: he claims to have 
proof that Gray personally spent onl 
thirty minutes giving his) machine 
c sory viance-Oovel Cs! eters .) 
Boyds plans as “elegant and iniriguing 
lesign concepts with some very 
formidable development problems and 
hazard considerations.” While he admits 
hat the perfect power reactor Nas not 
heen invented, th \ECL head 
akes an excellent case for the Crown 


continuing its rese% 


Nneavyv-Wwalel held where ts il ic 
kKnowledged worl leader 
But for one fact, Boyd's lonely battle 
inst the bureaucratic might of the 





AECL could be dismissed as a case of 


in ambitious engineer trying to peddle 
s own design. This fact is that Bovd 
s no ordinary engineei 

He followed > his training at the 





Massachu- 
and the 
building 


Toronto, the 

Institute of Technology 
National Research ¢ ouncil by 
the Chinook, Canada’s first successtul 
jet engine. for A. V. Roe Canada Ltd 
Between 1948 and 1950 he was the de 


University of 


seus 


signer in chief of the Orenda engine 
which powered the F-86 and CF-100 
ind was at the time of its first trial 
50) more powerful than any other 
operating jet engine in the world. In 
19S he was retained by the National 


ouncil to head the 
ng team that the 
Chalk Rivet remains 
AEC L's 


jot 


Research ¢ enginee! 
NRI al 
the 
This 


¥ < 


designed 
Ont... which 


largest research reactor 


nvolved an engineering fee of 


1} ) 
nilhor 


. a road that leads nowhere” 


QMut of 
| 


this project, Boyd 
in adapting for Canadian us 


Decam 


Nterester 


eactor, invented by Prof. Farrington 
Daniels of the University of Wisconsit 
that rejects the AECL’s heavy-watel 


Roe supported him and 


$145.000 


A.V 


engimeers 


ipproach 

i team of with a 
vrant to carry through the designs, but 
t Boyd claims d 
NECI in August 


lropped the projec ( 


to pressure from 


9S8. He eventually sold out his majo 
ty interest to Arthur D. Little, the 
vell-kKnown Boston firm of management 
consultants he now represents in Can 
ida 

Although Boyd retains a minority 
nterest in his machine. he insists that 
his main mterest now is to prevent 


Canada from making a terrible mistake 


im not suggesting we build my re 


actor.” he says. “But | do advocate that 
at least we study alternative types 


Where the possible dangers to the pub 


lic are as great as they are when one ts 


lealing in controlled nuclear fission, we 
shouldn't be limiting ourselves to a re 
which take 
conventional factors of 


with 


safety to be 


actor must liberties 
economical.” 


Boyd has also charged our entire 


nu 
clear power program with mismanage 
ment. Although Canada pioneered many 


areas of nuclear research are 
behind the and the 
utilizing atomic fission 


purposes 


we 
U.S 


now 
a long way 
U.K. in 


powel 


for 
This despite the fact 
that by 1980 atomic energy will become 
an indispensable 
southern Ontario 


power source tor 


According to present 


estimates, nuclear reactors will by then 
have to be supplying as much power as 
the total of hydro and steam energy 

irrently installed in the province. “It 


and if the AECI 
efuses to modify its approach, outsiders 
| sell their 


cal reactors in 


iim right.” says Boyd 


and 
Ontario 


safer more econom! 
and all our ex 
efforts will have been wasted 
Although the ¢ 
Committee's final 
AFCI 


duction 


pe NSIVe 
Research 


approved the 


ommons 
report 
approach to nuclear power pro 

Boyd's efforts have moved the 
countrys research 


atomic progran in 


to an area of controversy, echoing his 
warning We in Canada must make 
absolutely that in this vital field 
we are not spending untold millions of 
dollars to Pave a that 


sure 


oad leads no 


- 


where 
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SITUATION NORMAL: The English look for money, 
the Scots look for work, the press looks at itself 


How the nice old ladies 
put the bite on everyone 
for almost everything 


In the foyer of a club off St 
James’s the other day a chic 
jabbed an artificial pink flower in my 
lapel and gave her collection box a dis 
I am an anti-tag-day man 
but also a coward. | put a florin in het 
box and asked why the stickup 

“It's Alexandra Day.” she replied 
brightly. “Not the contemporary prin 
cess, you understand—the wife of Fd- 
ward VII, who died fifty years ago.” 


LONDON 


woman 


creet rattle 


Who gets my two shillings?” I per 
severed 

“Oh, in this area it’s the distressed 
gentlefolk,” she answered over het 
shoulder as she pinned down another 
victim. | had read in the papers a day 
or so earlier of the appeal of the Anglo 
Spanish Society of Animal Lovers for 
funds to buy mobile medical units to 
tour the Spanish hinterland looking for 
maltreated mules. | was aware that no 
fewer than fourteen institutions here 
compete to aid the blind. 

Doesn't the Welfare State look after 
its impoverished aristocrats and _ tts 
blind? Isn't the begging bowl supposed 
to be a relic of the past? At the Home 
Office I learned that, Welfare State o1 
not, England and Wales currently carry 
more than 110,000 charitable trusts, 
and new registrations under the Chari 
ties Act are running at the rate of near 
ly ten a month. Only since last Janu 
ary have new charities been compelled 
by law to register with either the mini 
ster of education or the Charity Com 
mission, the latter a government body, 
sel up in 1853, that now 
teen paid executives. It still operates on 
a budget of $350,000 for the bette: 
administration of charitable trusts. The 
Charities Act, passed only last year 
seems to be a fresh attempt to bring 


boasts four 


some order to the charity chaos, to 
nudge private organizations into close 
co-operation with established govern 


mental agencies, and get a larger pet 
centage of the public generosity througl 
to the intended recipient 

And, tax-ridden as they are. the Brit 
sh are a soft touch. Last year the 
coughed up $130,000 for one of the 
two national 
The RSPCA 


well 


anti-vivisectionist groups 
here sits on a capital 


nestegge of over $SS.000.000, and 
received nearly $1,500,000 1 
Now the Home Office 
taking another cautious step and is be 
ginning the compulsory 


all charities. The 


last year 


new legacies 


registration ot 
shrewdly dispersed 
Bedfordshire and Surrey 


come first. If not hamstrung by er 


counties of 


enched do-gooders who fear that gov 
ernment meddling might expose thei 
pet projects to unemotional 
scrutiny. the countrywide registration 
is sull expected to take three 
Only when it’s complete can there be 
any chance of a basically sympathetic 
Home Office sorting out the muddle. As 


practical 


years 
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things stand, hundreds of moribund 
charities are still bumbling along on 
the invested capital from long-forgotten 
legacies. One outfit is still trying to suc- 
gardeners, when 
worthy gents are scarcer than physicists. 
Another is looking out for twenty-six 
women “of walk and conversa- 


tion.” 


cor distressed those 


good 


The underprivileged 
“British Maritimes’ 
fight back 


GLASGOW—Crossing the Firth of Clyde 
by the car ferry is as good a way as 
any of seeing the sorest spot in never 
had-it-so-good Britain. Along twenty 
miles of deep water stretches the world’s 
greatest’ shipbuilding complex. Below 
this drab city the yards that built the 
mighty ¢ | 


inard Queens, now aged an 


honored. are often stll The gantries 
hood over the empty 


dvizzic 


wavs in the grey 
Ten percent of all Scots depend on 
the shipyards for a living and the in 
justry is facing the toughest compet 
The government is committed 
financing a superliner of 
75,000 tons to replace the Queen Mary 
but is not placing the 
contract in Scotland. Belfast and New 
castle yards need work too Japan and 
West sharp bidders fo 
reign Lord Polwarth. the 
chairman of the Scottish 
(Development and Industry) 
shipbuilding is a 
dying industry The fact is, though 
he told anxious Scots, “the world capa 
city to build ships is just double what 
Ss required at present and even if we 
naintain our orders, the new methods 


tion ever 


tO assist in 


committed to 


Germany are 
bottoms 
44-year-old 
Council 


rejects the idea that 


will inevitably employ fewer men for 
the same output.” The Cunard Line re 
ported a six percent drop in Atlantic 


passengers carried in 1960 and recently 
ordered two Boeing 707s for its airline 
subsidiary. 

As a whole, Scotland suffers from 
what is regarded here as chronic un 
employment; about three and a_ halt 
percent of the working force—roughly 
double the national average. In a sense, 
Scotland can be likened to Canada’s 
Maritimes. Succeeding central govern 
ments trumpet bold new plans to solve 
the Scottish problem, but nothing really 
changes. While Polwarth was exhorting 
Scots to be bold and adventurous, to 
initiate, develop and adapt and thus 
lure new industry, it was revealed that 
more than $40,000,000 had been grant 
ed in financial Scottish 
industry under the Local Employment 
Act. Malcolm McDougall, a Glasgow 
industrialist, cheerfully translated that 


assistance to 


into nearly 12.000 new jobs for Scot 
land 

Scottish Laber MPs down at West 
minster didn’t even crack a grin. Thi 
teen of them roasted the minister of 
labor, John Hare, and the president o 


Reginald Maud 


attitude to 


the Board of Trade, 
ling, on the 
Scotland 
Adding to Scottish ire 
there, a book entitled Great Britain was 
London firm, Vist 
chapter on Scotland gave 
exactly that picture of the country mos 
infuriate progressives. The 
French author’s Highlanders were blow 
ing their bagpipes and keeping an ey 
open for ghosts and gnomes. His Low 


governments 
when I was 


published by 
Books. Its 


certain to 


landers were stuffing themselves witl 
oatmeal and potatoes. Reviewer Alista 
Campsie voted the autho Jean Bai 
lache. the most hateable Frenchman of 


1961. Bailache spent four months ir 
Scotland gathering his impressions and 
silly as most of them are 
just reward to the sizeable number of 
Scots who still cling to every scrap of 
quaint tradition as some kind of. last 
ditch union. of 


1707 


a) 


they re i 


defense against the 


An impressive 
English press gang 
presses its case 


LONDON—Put any three Britons on a 
desert island and they'll form a com 
mittee—a chairman, a 
one dissident member continually rising 
on points of order. Whitaker's Al 
manack nearly fifty 
associations, societies and clubs in mi 
croscopic type and they are merely the 
principal outfits 


secretary and 


Carries pages of 


Keeping pace with the torrent of talk 
occupies most of the working hours of 
most of the country’s newspapermen 
Off duty you'd imagine they'd dive 
into the nearest pub at the sight of a 
gavel. However, it’s a fact that one of 
the talkiest of the nation’s committees 
is an newspapermen 
called the General Council of the 
This curious body is eight years old. Its 
articles of constitution require 2,000 
words of heavyweight prose. :lt has 
twenty-five members—-tifteen editorial 
men and ten from newspaper rmhanage 
ment and no powers whatsoever 


association of 


dre 
ress 


This last proposition is seriously con 
sidered to be its greatest virtue. The 
Press Council, as it’s known, has eight 
Objects but it seems to pursue only one 
of them with = any Object 
maintain the character of 
the British press in accordance with the 
highest professional and 
standards.” Thus it 
that Dr. Bodkin Adams has been per 
secuted by the Daily Herald concern 
ing his friendship with a certain Mrs 
Iris Mills; that) photographers had 
hounded Nye deathbed 
that the cops in Nottingham had tried 


to get a 


vigor 


reads, “To 


commercial 


investigated beefs 


Bevan on his 


newspaperman to turn in 
reports had 
Evening 
Chronicle about troops of the Durham 
Light Infantry 
Honiton; that papers like The Guardian 


and The Observe: 


former: that exagverated 


been carried by the Newcastle 
beating up the town of 
had broken the code 


by publishing the Lawrence four-lett 
words during the Lady Chatterley trial 


Wha omes of the investigation 
comes in lofty legalistic terms tha 
should make any good deskman react 
for his blue pencil. Here’s one find 
ing in full The Council decided t 
take no action and declared that ther 
vas no substance in the board’s implie: 
suggestion that the publication of 
idmitted rrol howed = anti-Sem) 
notives 

\ few years ago l pl ded over if 
organization called th Association of 
Canadian Magazine Editor We wrar 
vgled so much and achieved so little tha 
one wonderful afternoon in the Rova 
York Hotel we voted ourselves out of 
existence. unanimously. If the Genera 


(ounci! of the Press should ever f 


the same way it can fold with due dec 


orum by invoking Article 17 of its cor 
stitution. If the executive is carefu! 
give not less than 2! days’ notice 


needs only a two-thirds majorit “ 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





WALT DISNEY’S CANADA: trees, men 


Walt Disney's third movie to be mace really a triangle; man, dog do boy from Montreal. Payant plays an orphan 
’ will probably hike the firs Ihe star of Big Red is Walter Pid who stumbles onto Pidgeon’s lush 
Disney movies here geon but fe he small bovs who will estate and discovers Big Red, an Irish 
Tr gs 6 ca nm seeMery be the movie's best customers, the real Setter, and Emile Genest (who was the 
{ e anima on hero of picture will be Gilles villain in Nikki. Dog of the North, bui 
| ch Can Paya 1 l4-year-old professional actor s a kindly dog trainer in Big Red). 

" ty \ 1) | \ 





and animals 


Young Payant leads Pidgeon, Genest 
and several dogs into the Quebec bush 

The indoor scenes for Big Red will 
be filmed later this summer at Burbank, 
and Payant, who has been signed to a 
seven-vear contract by Disney, will be 
accompanied to California by his moth- 
er. “Gilles is not a fresh boy,” she says, 
“I don’t like fresh boys.” 

Disney's third Canadian movie hasn't 
been scheduled yet, but he’s looking for 
another outdoor epic for Jean Coutu, 
the broad-shouldered actor who played 
the good guy in Nikki. Dog of the 
North. Last month he purchased the 
screen rights to Incredible Journey 

new book by Sheila Burnford. the 


wife of a Port Arthur, Ont., 

cian. It's about the advent 

dogs and a cat as they travel across 

southern Ontario. Disney. in the words 

of one of his Hol WOOd pudlicitYy men 

SCON ed ¢ Tt r 

S please yseINg scoverec 
Disney's people are gentlemen.” Emile 

Genest savs At ( lian acts 
> — r . — 
sue i oO il 


PROFILE: George Knudson’s aggressive golf game 


Geerge Avvdvon sk oMmse rw TCO eve©rv Ve \ S he won nost o he surveying time give me 
whip with something to do besides stand and wait 
‘ S « saVvs ] s me Ss a) 
he s c VY and 90 perce ental 
‘ ‘ ch easie 0 earn oO 
\ \ i dl golf co se 
\ tc ’ \ 
‘ 
Koudseo AS I S read 
z Ve ow N 
\ st U.S. to ¢ if | 
\ P ‘ w-3 
i ‘ s B 


A young comedian’s modern fairy 
tale about two aging comedians 
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MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


Pidgeon entertains as 
a submarine hero 
VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF 
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ON THE DOUBLE: Dares A 
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barney 


The Guns of Navarone 

The Parent Trap 

The Pleasure of Hix Company 
Saturday Night & Sunday Miorning 




















rig copa 


COMTEMTE 12 
FUND CUNCES 


LAGERBEER 


Ask for “Coke” or “Coca-Cola”, both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd., the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 


2 
awe fat, week & ¢.% 
oe | : 5 8 if 
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cet i REFRESHING NEW FEELING 


snow, the cold crisp taste and lively lift of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


...enjoy the special zing Coke gives you. Fresh as new-fallen - i r 


Remember, Coke refreshes you best! 


Reg 





